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Editorial 
“A Star Differeth From Another Star” 


A man’s thumbprint has no more separateness from the thumbprints 
of other men than does his personality from theirs. Take, for instance, 
the personality of Dr. Robert O. Beauchamp. Only in basic things is 
he like other men. In all other parts he is simply and only Beauchamp. 

He has been teaching science in the Peabody Demonstration School 
for more than a third of a century. That abundance of years has been 
fruitful. He has become as much a tradition at Peabody as are the 
pillars, or the qualifying examinations for the doctorate. For Beau- 
champ, subject matter is something intimate. He teaches physics as 
something as near and personal as a frosty morning; or as something 
whose laws govern the stars in their courses. He teaches chemistry as 
something as immediate as the food we eat; or as something as old as 
the birth of an element. There is no final way to judge the worth of a 
teacher except in terms of the lives of those he has taught. Beauchamp 
can and does compound his personality and the matter he teaches into 
a lesson occupying an hour of charm and challenge. But his hours do 
not fade into emptiness when the closing bell rings. They linger in the 
minds of boys and girls who are emerging into a world throbbing with 
the motives of science. 

Beauchamp is an unique man. He bears the look of uniqueness. He 
lives uniquely. He walks uniquely. His phrases are uniquely worded. 
He doesn’t have to speak to use a Kentucky drawl. He can smile one. 
He doesn’t permit himself to be stereotyped when he calls out a formula 
in physics. The formula is correct, of course, but he dramatizes the 
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pronouncement of it with an unforgettable Beauchamp drollity. He 
warms his teaching with the genial glow of his own exclusive personality. 

It was Nell Angel Smith, one of Peabody’s noblest Romans, who 
turned him to this college. She taught him Latin in the Horse Cave 
High School. Something of the Pliny the Elder in him called out to the 
Cicero in her. She didn’t casually advise him to enter Peabody. She 
told him to. And now, three Peabody degrees and a third of a century 
of teaching later, he has gratitude in his heart for their Roman kinship. 
But it is a debt that he has amply repaid. The Pliny the Elder in him 
has called out clearly, imperatively to the Vergils, the Horaces, the 
Quintilians, the other Plinys among his students. Such telepathy of 
the spirit starts the mind out on its proper journeys. 





Spring Commencement at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


will be on May 30. 
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Public Education in Louisiana 
RODNEY CLINE 


Louisiana State University 


I. 


As compared to some of the other states of the Union, Louisiana got 
a rather late start in education as applied to all of her people. Since 
early in the twentieth century, however, educational developments have 
gone on at a rapid pace. 

For the school year which ended in June, 1956, the following figures 
show something of the scope and size of school work in Louisiana. En- 
rollment was 570,000 in elementary schools and 143,000 in high school. 
Of these elementary and high school youth 460,000 were white, and 
253,000 Negro. Eighty-two percent of the total were in public schools; 
the others in schools operated by private agency. Approximately 23,000 
teachers were employed in the public schools. 

Annual operating costs in the public elementary and high schools 
for the year ending in June, 1956, were estimated at about $200,000,- 
000. In addition, $38,000,000 was used in the operation of the state- 
owned colleges and universities, including L. S. U. For the year ending 
in June, 1957, these higher institutions enrolled approximately 29,000 
students of whom 79% were white. 


In practically every locality the largest apportionment of local tax 
money was for education. From the state treasury, of money appro- 
priated for all purposes, 34% was used for education. 

Louisiana has a huge investment in the physical plants of the schools 
and colleges, including buildings, grounds, equipment, and school 
buses. For the school year ending in June, 1957, the value of these was 
by conservative estimate, $475,000,000, and this includes only the 
publicly owned property (public schools, $370,000,000; state colleges, 
$50,000,000; Louisiana State University, $55,000,000). Truly, these 
facts are impressive. Louisiana has done much to place the opportunity 
for getting a good education within the reach of all the children and 
youth of the state. 
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Control and Administration. 


Principal agencies of administrative control of education in Louisiana 
are the Board of Supervisors of Louisiana State University, the State 
Board of Education, the State Superintendent of Public Education, the 
State Department of Education, the local school boards, and the local 
school superintendents. These agencies have responsibility for and 
authority over all the public schools and colleges of the state, including 
trade schools, and schools for the handicapped. 


Board of Supervisors of the State University. 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
is governed by its own Board of Supervisors. This Board is entirely 
separate from the State Board of Education. The latter controls all 
public education in Louisiana except the State University and A. & M. 
College, which by law has its own board of control. 

The Board of Supervisors consists of fourteen members, plus the 
governor of the state who is ex-officio a member. These fourteen mem- 
bers are appointed by the governor for overlapping terms of fourteen 
years. They may be men or women. Ten must be alumni or alumnae 
of the university or its A. & M. College. They may be from any or all 
parts of the state, and there are no prescribed professional qualifications 
for membership. Board members receive no pay except for the expense 
allowance for days on which meetings are held. 

The Board makes plans and adopts policies governing all aspects of 
major importance in the operation of the institution. The president of 
the University is employed by the Board and serves “at the pleasure 
of the Board.” As the chief administrative officer, the president is re- 
sponsible for the active operation of the University and its A. & M. Col- 
lege, but always in accordance with the plans and policies of the Board. 

The Board of Supervisors then, as representative of the citizens of 
the state, has control of and the responsibility for the institution which 
is the capstone of all public education in Louisiana. 


State Board of Education. 


The State Board of Education is officially responsible for all public 
education in Louisiana, except for the state university. This Board is 
composed of eleven members who are elected by popular vote of the 
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citizens of the districts which they represent. Qualifications are simple. 
It is only required that each member be a qualified voter of the dis- 
trict which he or she is chosen to represent. No salary is paid to mem- 
bers of the Board, but an allowance is made for expenses incurred by 
each in attending meetings. 

The responsibilities of the State Board of Education amount to a list 
that is indeed imposing. These include the prescribing of standards for 
teacher-education and teacher-certification; the adoption of state ap- 
proved textbooks for elementary and high schools; the approval of the 
formulae for the distribution of state money to local school systems; 
the election of the presidents of the state colleges; and the approval of 
the financial budgets for the local school systems and public colleges. 


State Superintendent of Public Education. 


In Louisiana, as in many states, the State Superintendent of Public 
Education is elected by popular vote. Remarkably, Louisiana has had 
only four men to serve in this high position during a period of more 
than fifty years. This indicates a fine continuity of educational leader- 
ship. J. B. Aswell served the term 1904-1908; T. H. Harris was the 
Superintendent for thirty-two years, 1908-1940; John E. Coxe had two 
terms in office, 1940-1948; and Shelby M. Jackson has been elected 
repeatedly since first assuming the position in 1948. 

The Superintendent is the executive and the administrator in active 
charge of the work of the public schools and colleges of the state. The 
State Board of Education formulates policies for the broad lines of 
educational operation, but the Superintendent is responsible for the 
practical working of these policies. His salary is $15,000 a year. 

Under the direction of the State Superintendent, Louisiana has 67 
local school systems and nine colleges. Also, there are the 26 trade 
schools, the special schools for the blind, the deaf, and other afflicted 
persons. Extensive programs of Adult Education and Veterans Train- 
ing must be operated. All of these are the responsibility of the Super- 
intendent as to their proper operation. Obviously, no one man can deal 
with such complex responsibilities without considerable help from 
others. In realization of this fact, the State Department of Education is 
provided, its members constituting the working staff of the State Super- 
intendent. 
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State Department of Education. 


The State Department of Education in Louisiana consists of a large 
number of full-time workers, many of whom are well-qualified special- 
ists in some phase of educational responsibility. These have been chosen 
by the State Superintendent to help him to run the school system of the 
state. In 1956-57, excluding clerical workers with civil service status, 
the staff members numbered approximately 150 men and women. Of 
these, more than half were specialists in some kind of vocational edu- 
cation. The others had responsibilities in varied fields of activity, such 
as school finance, school transportation, teacher certification, Negro 
education, music, art, school libraries, primary grades, and physical 
education. 

The State Department of Education in Louisiana has important func- 
tions of concern to all of the schools of the state. Though it possesses 
no authority of its own, its influence is powerful as it acts for and with 
the State Superintendent in directing the work of public education. 


Local School Boards. 


Louisiana is composed of 64 parishes (counties), each with its own 
school system and school board. In addition, each of three cities, Lake 
Charles, Monroe, and Bogalusa, has its own school system and school 
board within and independent of the parish in which it is located. Thus, 
in Louisiana, there are 67 local school systems and 67 local school 
boards. 

Members of the local school boards are chosen by popular vote from 
districts or wards within their respective parish or city. Local boards of 
the state vary in membership from five to nineteen. 

Responsibilities of the local boards are numerous and large. They 
choose the superintendent of schools for their parish or city. They em- 
ploy all of the teachers and other employees of the local school system, 
usually upon the recommendation of the local superintendent. The 
Board is responsible for the financial operation of the schools within 
the local system. Plans must be made for the construction of new build- 
ings. New equipment must be obtained. Old buildings and equipment 
must be kept in good repair. Money must be budgeted for teachers’ 
salaries, for insurance, for purchase of supplies, and for a host of 
other necessary expenditures, large and small. Knowledge must be had 
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of the availability of funds from local, state, and other sources. 


Local Superintendent. 


Probably the most important act of the local school board is that of 
choosing the local superintendent of schools. He is the professional 
school man who devotes his full time to the leadership of the school 
system as directed and approved by the Board. To be eligible for his 
position, it is prescribed by the state that the local superintendent is to 
have had at least five years successful experience in school work, and 
that three of these years are to have immediately preceded election to 
the superintendency. His educational qualifications are to include the 
master’s degree with certain stipulated courses in professional educa- 
tion as applying to school administration in its various phases. 

The list of responsibilities of the local superintendent is practically 
the same as that already indicated as pertaining to the local board. The 
difference is that whereas the Board must adopt plans and formulate 
policies, the Superintendent must see that these plans and policies are 
made to work for the benefit of the schools. Basic to this, he is usually 
the one who, because of his constant contact with the operation of the 
schools, has made the recommendations from which the plans and 
policies have been derived. Thus, the Superintendent at the local level is 
both adviser to and executive officer of the Board. 

Altogether, the local superintendent bears much of the burden for 
the successful operation of the schools. He has a hard job and one of 
great importance. In recognition of such facts, he is usually paid a 
relatively high salary, which in some cases exceeds $15,000 a year. 


Pattern of Relationships between State and Local Levels. 


Some description has been given as to the state and local boards of 
education and superintendents. It is now appropriate to note the man- 
ner of working relationships by which their efforts are coordinated 
for the efficient operation of the schools. 

Basically, the relationship can be stated as follows: Whereas the 
local school authorities make most of the decisions governing local edu- 
cational operations, these decisions must be made in accordance with 
statewide requirements and policies which come from state school au- 
thorities. For example, the local Board chooses the local Superintendent, 
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but his qualifications for the position are prescribed by the state. The 
local Board employs the local teachers, but these must have certificates 
entitling them to teach, as issued by the state. Teachers salaries are 
paid by the local Board, but the salaries paid must conform to the 
minimum salary schedule of the state. These and other examples illus- 
trate the fact that local schools are largely the responsibility of the local 
boards, but that their operation is regulated by requirements and poli- 
cies that are statewide. 

Because of the relationships just described, the public schools of 
Louisiana operate on a basis of statewide uniformity to a considerable 
degree. This is more true in this state than in most other parts of the 
country. The intention underlying the situation is that local initiative 


be encouraged, while state requirements properly applied insure the 
maintaining of desirable standards. 


II. 
FINANCING OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 


In Louisiana, the costs of providing the school buildings, campus, 
and major equipment are borne by the locality, that is, the city or parish 
in which the school is located. These costs are generally met by bond 
issues with the revenues from taxes on real estate used to pay for the 
bonds over a period of years. 

Annual operating costs of the schools include teacher salaries, bus 
transportation, books and materials, insurance, utilities, repairs, and 
other varied expenditures for which money must be provided each year. 
In Louisiana, approximately two-thirds of this annual-expenditure 
money comes from the treasury of the state. About one-third is contri- 
buted by the localities, while a relatively small amount comes from the 
federal government. With respect to this division of the tax burden for 
operating costs, Louisiana is different from the majority of the other 
forty-seven states. These provide most of their school money through 
local taxes whereas Louisiana depends mostly upon state taxes. This 
difference results in the fact that schools in Louisiana are held to a 
closer conformity to statewide standards and regulations than is true 
in most states. 

Since so much of the school money of Louisiana comes from the 
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treasury of the state, it is well to note the manner of operation of this 
phase of school finance. 


Per Educable* Fund. 


The per educable fund is that by which the state each year provides 
to the local school system a specified amount of money for every child 
and youth of school age (6-18 inclusive) who lives within the area ad- 
ministered by that board. Presently, the amount thus provided is $55.00 
a year per educable, or person of school age. The number of educables 
in each locality is determined through the periodic school census. All 
of school age are counted even though some may be out of school. The 
entire allocation of funds in this category goes to the public schools, 
even though some of the enumerated educables may be in private 
schools. For the year ending in June, 1957, the state distribution of per 
educable funds approximated $47,000,000. 


Equalization Fund. 


The equalization fund is distributed to the local school systems in 
accordance with a complicated formula adopted by the State Board of 
Education. Simply, the equalization formula attempts to equalize—or 
partly to equalize—educational opportunities as these exist in the 
various localities of the state. Thus, justification is found for using state 
funds to assist less wealthy parishes to operate schools which are com- 
parable to those operated in the wealthier parishes. By intent, those 


most greatly in need of help receive the largest proportionate amounts 
of money. 


Teacher Salary Fund. 


The teacher salary fund of the state is a necessary part of the arrange- 
ment whereby public school teachers are paid in accordance with a state- 
wide salary schedule. When the statewide salary schedule was first 
adopted in 1948, it meant that the overall cost of teacher salaries was 
greatly increased. Some of the parishes were having a difficult time 
paying the old, lower salaries. The new schedule then, in order to be 
effective, necessitated help from the state treasury. The teacher salary 
fund was created to provide this help. As the salary schedule has been 


*An educable is defined as one who is at least 6 years of age, and who has not as yet 
attained his 19th birthday. 
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revised upward to meet advancing costs of living, the state’s teacher sal- 
ary fund has correspondingly been increased. For the school year which 
ended in June, 1957, the money distributed through this fund amounted 
to approximately $38,000,000. In order to adjust to the differences in 
local ability to finance education, the teacher salary funds of the state 
are apportioned to the local systems in accordance with the equalization 
formula referred to in the preceding section. 


School Bus Drivers Fund. 


The transportation of pupils to and from school is a large enterprise, 
and one which costs a considerable part of the overall expenditure for 
public education in Louisiana. More than 300,000 pupils, white and 
Negro, daily ride the big yellow school buses which are operated at 
public expense. In many cases, pupils who attend private schools have 
the same bus-riding privileges as those enrolled in public schools. Bus 
drivers, like teachers, are paid in accordance with a statewide salary 
schedule, so it is necessary that the state provide a supplement for the 
bus driver salary funds which can be raised locally. Also distributed 
to the parishes in accordance with the equalization formula, the bus 


drivers salary fund of the state amounted to more than $3,000,000 
for the school year ending in June, 1957. 


Textbook Fund. 


The textbook fund of the state is used to buy the textbooks and re- 
lated materials which are distributed to the localities and in turn made 
available to the pupils without charge. These books and materials are 
provided to all pupils in public and private schools of Louisiana. By 
means of this arrangement, rich and poor alike have the use of the 
needed tools of learning. Also, the overall cost of the books and ma- 
terials is greatly reduced as compared to the retail costs if every pupil 
bought them on an individual basis. For the school year ending in June, 
1957, the amount budgeted for the textbook fund was approximately 


$4,000,000. 


Hot Lunch Program. 
The last of the state school funds to be mentioned here is that for 
helping to finance the hot lunch program which pertains to both public 
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and private schools. Some of the needed support comes from federal 
and local sources, but the State of Louisiana budgeted $15,000,000 for 
this program for the school year beginning in September, 1957. 


III. 
SOURCES OF SCHOOL MONEY IN LOUISIANA 


Having considered a number of facts about the financing of education 


in the state, it is now appropriate to note the sources of the funds which 
are thus used. 


Local Sources. 


It has already been indicated that the localities must raise the money 
for school sites, buildings, and major equipment. Also, to the extent 
of their economic capability, the parishes and cities must raise money 
to go with state and other funds in meeting the annual costs of operating 
the schools. 

The principal means of raising school money at the local level is the 
levying of ad valorem (according to value) taxes on real estate. Some 
of the money thus made available is used to help meet annual operating 
costs of the schools as indicated. When capital expenditures are needed 
as for new buildings, it is usual that the locality sells bonds for the 
necessary amount. Local school boards issued bonds for improving 


school facilities to the extent of more than $300,000,000 between 1948 
and 1956. . 


State Sources. 


School money to be distributed by the state comes principally from 
four sources. These are the severance tax, the sales tax, the state tax 
on real estate, and appropriations from the state general fund. 

The severance tax provides the largest part of the state school money 
of Louisiana. This tax is collected on the removal, or severance, of 
natural resources. Louisiana is rich in natural resources, such as oil, 
gas, salt, sulphur, and timber. As these are removed from the state, 
taxes are levied, and the major portion of the money thus collected is 
used for public education. For the school year beginning in September, 


1957, it is anticipated that the school system of the state will receive 
about $73,000,000 from this source. 
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The state sales tax of two percent is dedicated in part to public edu- 
cation. For the school year beginning in September, 1957, it is antici- 
pated that the schools will receive about $14,500,000 from this source. 

Louisiana levies a state ad valorem tax on real estate just as the 
localities do. Nearly half of the proceeds of this tax are dedicated to 
public education. It is estimated that $7,000,000 will go to the schools 
from this source in the year beginning in September, 1957. 

The three sources of revenue just mentioned are known as dedicated 
revenues because, by law, their proceeds go automatically to public 
education to the extent indicated. In addition, it is necessary that legis- 
lative appropriations in large amounts be made from the State General 
Fund. For the school year beginning in September, 1957, the general 
fund appropriations to public education amount to more than $48,000,- 
000. 

Total state funds for public education in Louisiana now amount to 
about $142,500,000 a year. Principally this amount is distributed, as 
indicated, through the per educable fund, the equalization fund, the 
teacher and bus drivers funds, the hot lunch fund, and the textbook 
fund. These large elements of state support, with a few smaller ones, 
together with locally raised school money, and together with some help 
from the federal government comprise the program of financing public 
education in Louisiana. 


IV. 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Most of what has already been presented pertains to public education 
below the college level. It is now appropriate to consider the colleges 
and universities of the state. 


Louisiana State University. 


Reference has already been made to Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. This institution is the capstone of 
public education in the state. Governed by its own Board of Super- 
visors, the university serves all of Louisiana. A brief consideration of 
its many parts will indicate the scope of its activities and services. The 
main campus at Baton Rouge is the center of the entire institution. On 
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this campus are the principal administrative offices, the several under- 
graduate colleges, the graduate school and the law school. From this 
center emanate the far flung services of general and agricultural ex- 
tension which reach out to all parts of the state. Approximately 10,000 


students enrolled for studies on the main campus in the year beginning 
in September, 1957. 


In addition to the main campus at Baton Rouge, there are several 
integral parts of the university at various points in the state. These in- 
clude the school of medicine and the school of nursing in New Orleans; 
the agricultural center at Chambers, near Alexandria; and the several 
agricultural experiment stations at various places in the state. Through 
recent act of the legislature, a division of the university is to be estab- 
lished at New Orleans to provide a program of general studies in that 
area. 


The division of Agricultural Extension of the university directs the 
work of the county agricultural agents and home demonstration agents 
who serve even the most remote parts of Louisiana. 


State Colleges. 


Except for the state university, all public institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Louisiana are governed by the State Board of Education. Al- 
together there are nine of these, as follows: Northeast State College at 
Monroe, Louisiana; Polytechnic Institute at Ruston; Grambling College 
(Negro) at Grambling; Northwestern State College at Natchitoches; 
McNeese State College at Lake Charles; Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute at Lafayette; Francis T. Nicholls State College at Thibodaux; 
Southeastern Louisiana College at Hammond; and Southern University 
(Negro) at Scotlandville. All of these are four-year degree granting 
institutions offering standard programs of study of many kinds. In 
addition, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Northwestern, Southwestern, 
and Southern University offer programs of graduate study leading to 
the master’s degree. Southern University has a law school and is 
officially the state agricultural and mechanical college for Negroes. 


By act of the legislative session of 1956, it is directed that a branch 
of the state university be established in New Orleans for white students; 
and that a branch of Southern University be located in the same city, 
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for Negroes. Neither of these has materialized as of the school year 
beginning in September, 1957. 

The nine institutions listed above enrolled an approximate total of 
19,000 for the school year ending in June, 1957. 


Financing Public Higher Education. 

Detailed analysis of the financing of public higher education in 
Louisiana is not appropriate here. It should be understood, however, 
that these institutions require large sums of money. Principally, they 
depend upon legislative appropriations from the State General Fund. 

The state university benefits from dedicated sources of revenue, but 
also seeks legislative appropriations. The federal government provides 
some of the money for the agricultural and mechanical colleges of 
Louisiana State University and of Southern University. Also, the federal 
government operates the programs of military training as found in 
several of the institutions. Student fees are charged in every case. There 
are other sources of revenue, such as research grants from industry or 
government, admission charges at public performances, dormitory rent- 
als, et cetera. 

An important feature of financing higher education in Louisiana is 
the providing of certain buildings, such as dormitories on a self-liqui- 
dating basis. In such case, bonds are sold as representing the costs of 
construction, and receipts from rentals are applied to the retirement 
of the bonds. Also, the federal government under certain conditions 
makes loans for building construction, the self-liquidating process as 
just referred to being used in repayment of the loans. 

Altogether, the state university budget for the school year beginning 
in September, 1957, was approximately $19,600,000 exclusive of 
capital outlay. For the same year the budgets of the institutions gov- 
erned by the State Board of Education aggregated approximately 
$21,000,000. 


Private Higher Education. 

Although this writing is primarily concerned with public education, 
the important existence of privately controlled higher education should 
also be noted. 

The City of New Orleans has several institutions of higher learning. 
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all of which are controlled by non-public agencies. Tulane University, 
which includes H. Sophie Newcomb College for Women, is a private, 
independent university, owned and operated by its own Board of Trus- 
tees. Loyola University of the South, St. Mary’s Dominican College, Mt. 
Carmel Normal, Academy of the Holy Angels, Notre Dame Seminary, 
and Xavier University of Louisiana (Negro) are Catholic. Dillard Uni- 
versity (Negro) is independent, and New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary is Baptist. 

Outside of New Orleans, there are Leland College at Baker (Baptist 
Negro), Louisiana College at Pineville (Baptist), and Centenary Col- 
lege at Shreveport (Methodist). 

All of these independent and church-related institutions depend prin- 
cipally for financial support upon endowment, gifts, student fees, and 
apportionments from church memberships. It is also important that as 
non-profit institutions they enjoy tax exemption on their property. This 
represents a form of public assistance in the support of the institutions. 

To an extent, the private colleges and universities are controlled by 
the state. For example, most of them train teachers, and this must be 
done in accordance with standards adopted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Also, the operations of the college or university must accord 
with the provisions of its charter which is issued by the state. 

Figures are not available as to the cost of operation for the private 
institutions of higher learning, since the money does not come from 
public sources. Enrollment for these colleges and universities totalled 
about 17,000 for the year ending in June, 1957. 


¥ 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The public schools of Louisiana operate largely on the traditional 
8-4 plan which means an eight-year elementary school articulated with 
a four-year high school. With increasing frequency, especially in the 
larger centers of population, this is being replaced by the 6-3-3 plan. 
This is composed of an elementary program of six years, followed by 
three years of junior high school and three years of senior high school. 
In some localities the 6-3-3 may be changed to 6-2-4, or some other 
variant for reasons of expediency. In places where kindergartens are 
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to be found as part of the public school system, the organization is 
expressed as K-8-4, K-6-3-3, et cetera. For practical purposes, in this 
writing, reference to high schools, high school pupils, and the like will 
have to do with the standard 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 

Until after World War I, only a minority of Louisiana youth entered 
high school. Today, almost all of appropriate age are to be found in 
high school. In part, the increase may be attributed to the existence of a 
fairly well enforced school attendance law; but this, in turn, merely 
expresses the determination of the state citizenry, that all shall receive 
high school education. For the year ending in June, 1956, approximately 
143,000 were enrolled in grades 9-12, with about 101,000 of these 
being white, and 42,000 Negro. Sixteen percent of the white were in 
private schools, and the same may be said of 7% of the Negroes. 

Until after World War I, the average high school in Louisiana of- 
fered courses mainly of the academic pattern, these being intended to 
prepare the graduate for admission to an academic program of college 
work. In recent years the program of studies has been broadened to in- 
clude several types of vocational education, as well as the academic. 
Presently, six curriculums are approved for use in the accredited high 
schools of the state. Each local school has the option of using one, all, 
or any selection from all of them. These are the General (academic), 
the Business Education, the Agricultural, the Industrial Arts, the Home 
Economics, and the Cooperative Part-Time Training Curriculum. The 
last named is intended for students who do not plan to go to college. It 
entails part-time study at school and part-time work in store, shop, 
factory, or business office. By cooperative arrangement, the school and 
employer both participate in the plan by which the student studies at 
school for part of each day and gets work experience and earns money 
during the remainder of the day. 

The other five curriculums of Louisiana high schools all serve the 
dual purpose of providing preparation for college admission and, at 
the same time, giving practical training for life needs for those who will 
not go to college. 

Each curriculum provides for its own characteristic specializations, 
but they all contain certain courses in common, these being required for 
all students. Thus, of the seventeen units required for graduation, there 
must be at least three in English, two in Social Studies, one and a half 
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or two in Mathematics, one in Science, and one in physical Education. 
These amount to about half of the seventeen units required for gradu- 
ation. In addition, it is specified that the seventeen units must contain 
three majors, or two majors and two minors. (A major is three units 
in a subject field; a minor is two units in a subject field.) 

The statements concerning curriculums and course requirements ap- 
ply to all approved high schools of the state, public and private, white 
and Negro. Private schools may exceed state requirements, but cannot 
do less than conform to them, if the school is approved, or accredited, 
which is the case wherever possible. 


VI. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The elementary schools of Louisiana, as in any state, represent the 
foundational element in the entire structure of education. Fortunately, 
practically all children, white and Negro, of elementary school age are 
enrolled in school. Average daily attendance reports show that absen- 
teeism is rather low. To a large extent, the elementary school in Lou- 
isiana is housed in an attractive, comfortable building, where safety 
and sanitation factors are favorable. Many of the pupils ride to and 
from school daily in publicly operated school buses. All have, without 
personal expense, well written, attractive textbooks. Library books are 
available for their use. Playground equipment is usually adequate and 
varied. A wholesome hot lunch is served daily. Last, but not least in 
importance, every classroom to an improving extent is in charge of a 
well trained teacher who is devoted to the service of childhood. It is 
especially pertinent to note these favorable factors at the level of ele- 
mentary education, because it reflects the belief of the people of 
Louisiana that, in the important foundational years, the children deserve 
the best that can be provided in school. 

In the school year ending in June, 1956, approximately 570,000 
children were enrolled in the elementary schools of the state (grades 
1-8) ; 82% of these were in public schools; 61% of them were white. 
It should also be noted that in some local school systems kindergarten 
is being added as the first rung of the educational ladder. This is espe- 
cially true in New Orleans. 
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Many of the elementary schools of an earlier day were one or two- 
room affairs where children of various ages and grades were together 
under one teacher. Such schools have practically disappeared from the 
state of Louisiana. By means of improved transportation, pupils are 
now taken to centrally located larger schools. As a result, each class- 
room contains but one grade, or rarely, two grades. This permits better- 
ment of the educational program in many respects. 


VIL. 


OTHER FEATURES OF EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 
Negro Education. 


At a number of points in earlier discussions Negro education has 
been mentioned, hence only brief additional attention is needed on this 
topic. The most noteworthy characteristic of Negro education in Louisi- 
ana is its extremely rapid development and improvement during recent 
years. 

Today, the Negro has virtually the same educational advantages as 
the white. School buildings are of good quality, many of them excep- 
tionally so. School terms are of standard length. Teachers are qualified 
on the same basis as white teachers. Their salaries, their tenure, and 
their retirement benefits are no different from those provided for white 
teachers. The same thing can be said for curricular enrichment, school 
bus transportation, free textbooks, and the hot lunch program. At the 
level of higher education, the state has provided Grambling College 
and Southern University. These are well financed, well provided as to 
buildings and equipment, and ably staffed by well educated Negro 
teachers and administrators. In addition, by court order, Negroes have 
been admitted to the State University for graduate studies and to three 
of the state colleges. 


Private Schools. 

Although this writing has particularly to do with public education, 
further notice of privately controlled schools is appropriate at this 
point. Privately controlled education (below the college level) is much 
stronger in Louisiana than in most states. The major portion of this is 
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attributable to the Catholic Church which is dominant in much of the 
state, especially in New Orleans, and in the southern parishes. 

It should be understood that the elementary and high schools under 
private control in Louisiana operate, in many respects, in accordance 
with the same practices and regulations as the public schools. Accredit- 
ment of the schools is exactly on the same basis, public or private. Teach- 
ers are granted certificates in testimony of qualifications which are the 
same for all. Basic curriculums and courses of study and state adopted 
textbooks pertain to all of the schools. The hot lunch program and school 
bus transportation also apply to pupils enrolled in either public or 
private schools. Graduates of accredited private high schools of the 
state are admissable to public institutions of higher learning without 
question. 


Trade Schools. 


Trade schools in Louisiana represent an important part of public 
education. Twenty-six of these schools now operate for the service of 
all parts of the state. Financed partly through federal funds, and in 
part through state appropriation, the trade schools offer a variety of 
practical types of training free of charge. Among the courses taught are 
air-conditioning and refrigeration, automobile mechanics, barbering, 
business training of several kinds, dressmaking, farm mechanics, prac- 
tical nursing, radio repair, welding, and watchmaking. Altogether many 
thousands of adults and -young adults are enrolled each year—some to 
learn a new trade or vocation, others to seek upgrading or improvement 
in the area of skills already possessed. 

In addition to the regular programs of study for adults, several of 
the trade schools work with nearby high schools so that high school 


students may receive courses of an industrial arts type for regular 
credit toward graduation. 


Adult Education. 


In addition to the adult educational opportunities provided at trade 
school and in the regular work offered at colleges and universities, 
Louisiana has widespread activities which are specifically called Adult 
Education. Included in this category are the many adult short courses 
offered at the colleges and universities, such as the farmers short course 
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each summer at L. S. U. For veterans and others, a wide range of edu- 
cational opportunities is provided under the direction of the State De- 
partment of Education. Financial assistance for much of this comes 
from the federal government. Prominently involved are the veterans On- 
the-Job Training, Institutional On-Farm Training, and the Adult Edu- 
cation Program which includes training in basic education in such fields 
as arithmetic, spelling, and reading. 

Thus, the adults of Louisiana have splendid access to opportunities for 
self-improvement through education, usually at no cost to the individual. 
This self-improvement for many is in the line of upgrading of occupa- 
tional efficiency. For many others, it consists of getting basic education 
which for a variety of reasons was not secured in childhood and youth. 
This latter is particularly significant in that Louisiana for generations 
has been one of the states with large numbers of uneducated, or poorly 
educated, adults. By means of the educational opportunities referred to 
above, adult illiteracy should practically disappear with the present 


generation; and the average level of educational attainment in the state 
will rise, year by year. 


VIII. 
CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Having noted a considerable number of facts about education in 
Louisiana, it is now appropriate to make certain generalizations. 

Definitely, the foregoing sections of this presentation show that edu- 
cation in Louisiana is a large, complex, expensive enterprise. When all 
grades and levels including adult education are considered, pupils to- 
gether with their teachers, bus drivers, lunchroom workers, and other 
employed personnel constitute about a fourth of the entire population of 
the state.* By far the largest expenditure of public funds is for educa- 
tion. The cost of private education is also considerable. 

Education in Louisiana is not only a large, complex and expensive 
enterprise, but it is becoming larger, more complex, and more costly at 
a rapid rate. A growing population and a rising birth rate are responsi- 
ble in part. The state is becoming less rural and more urban, and this 


*Nearly % of a million are involved in education. Population of the state, 1957, is ap- 
proximately 3 million. 
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too is a factor since city-dwelling people must depend upon schools for 
much of the education of their children. As the state becomes more 
highly industrialized, a higher level of education is demanded of the 
job-seeker. Fortunately, industrialization brings the wealth necessary to 
support schools. 

All in all, the main reason for the growth and development of educa- 
tion in Louisiana is that the people believe in it and are willing to make 
sacrifices to enable their children to get it. Louisiana got a late start in 
public education. Most of what there is has developed during the past 
fifty years. But now, the pace of growth is rapid, and it is accelerating. 
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The County Superintendent’s Role 
in Facing the Realities of Change 


C. C., TRILLINGHAM 
Superintendent of Schools 
Los Angeles County 

Los Angeles, California 


It is a high compliment to be asked to speak to this group. It is a 
privilege to be counted as one of you. Lois Clark and I remember with 
great pleasure our participation in the Texas Conference of School 
Administrators last June. One of the rewarding experiences of being 
President-Elect of AASA has been meeting with my fellow Superin- 
tendents in Iowa, Minnesota, and New Jersey, with still other meetings 
coming up in the near future. | sincerely hope that while serving AASA 
in an official capacity | may also advance the cause of county and rural 
area Superintendents throughout the country. I was very much im- 
pressed with the warm and moving tribute we have just heard to one of 
our own—former County Superintendent Coblentz of Ohio. This was 
really the story of the county superintendency in America. This re- 
markable school man encompassed in his lifetime the significant changes 
that have come to our office. His clear vision, undaunted courage and 
tireless energy in meeting the demands of changing conditions resulted 
in unusual professional leadership and service. And to realize that his 
largest community had a population of 4,000 makes his record all the 
more remarkable. 

The problems that faced County Superintendent Coblentz are the 
same challenges that face county and rural area Superintendents today. 
Beginning his service at a time when the county schools office con- 
cerned itself mainly with clerical detail and record keeping, and the 
County Superintendent himself wielded a kind of modified police 
power, he saw beyond the low order functions and made it his business 
to promote those high order functions that would result in better edu- 
cational opportunities for boys and girls of his county. 


He faced the age-old problems of district reorganization, transporta- 
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tion, building construction, finance, and legislation that are common 
to us, but he didn’t stop with the provision of the mere physical necessi- 
ties for good teaching and learning. 

Listen to this: Homemaking, industrial arts, agriculture, adult edu- 
cation, Veteran’s training, special education for the handicapped, driver 
education, field trips, play days, music festivals, up-grading of cus- 
todians and cafeteria managers, and in-service opportunities for teachers 
in the form of workshops and committee assignments, just to mention 
a few. He knew that you can’t build a program without building people. 

te knew that good communication and participation promoted morale 
and the feeling of security. He was concerned not only with what teach- 
ers did with their jobs but also with what the jobs did to the teachers. 

What a record; I know I have repeated some of the story for emphasis 
but I must go on! 

I can add nothing that will be very new or startling or profound. I 
would like to say a few things I’ve come to believe about our profession 
and its contribution to our American Way of Life. After 36 years in 
the business I have developed certain convictions. One of them is that 
our American system of universal education is one of the four great 
foundation stones that has made America a great nation. In its im- 
portance, education shares the limelight with: 


1. Our system of constitutional government and the Bill of Rights. 
2. Our system of free, competitive, economic enterprise. 
3. Our system of Judeo-Christian religion. 


Our system of universal education consists of public, private, and 
parochial schools. Each has a right to exist. They should supplement 
rather than compete with each other. Private and Parochial schools 
with high standards and well-prepared teachers give our citizens free- 
dom of choice, but the public schools must do the lion’s share of the 
job if we are to equip all boys and girls to face the problems of modern 
living. 

Public schools are the common denominator of American life as 
they include children and youth from every racial background, religious 
faith, political belief, economic status, and a wide variety of ability 
from the genius to the moron. In times of great controversy, the public 
schools are our single greatest unifying influence. 
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In most of our states, there are three levels or areas of educational 
responsibility—the State Department of Education, the County Super- 
intendent’s Office, or intermediate unit, and the local school district. 
Properly organized, they should share responsibility and hold partner- 
ship status. Each has its own unique functions to perform. The county 
thus exists as a service agency to the local school districts in upgrading 
their educational programs, and to the State Department of Education 
in handling the housekeeping functions. 

Our job is to serve the districts, not to run them. The county tries to 
strengthen and supplement, not supplant or compete with the program 
of the local district. We recognize that the districts are the operating 
agencies. The center of gravity of education in any county is not in the 
county office but in the school districts where the teachers work directly 
with children and youth. 

In the words of Dr. Laurence Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, we at the county or intermediate level attempt to provide leader- 
ship without domination and assistance without interference. We realize 
that our services won’t be effective unless they are wanted, and they 
won't be wanted unless they are of high quality. 

Thus, in addition to the concepts of leadership and service, a good 
county service program helps guarantee equal educational opportunity 
to all boys and girls, regardless of the size, location, and financial 
status of their school districts, by supplementing the district program 
with those essential services the district is unable to provide with 
reasonable economy. 

I’m going to lead with my chin and prophesy that in the next 25 
years one of the great developments in American education will be 
the emergence of the county or intermediate unit as a resource agency 
to make available coordination and consultative services to all districts 
in the county, as well as the usual direct services to the smaller districts. 

Whether or not we fulfill our destiny will depend upon our willing- 
ness to face the realities of changing conditions. There are those who 
tell us that if school districts were properly organized, the office of 
county superintendent of schools would go the way of the dodo bird. 
Some county superintendents seem to fear this prediction. Unless we 
see the vision and are willing to assume a new and more significant 
role, the office could and perhaps should pass into oblivion. 
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Others hold that when districts become fewer, stronger and larger, 
the county office will be called on for a high level of service that it 
never even dreamed of in the good old days. Dr. Strayer told the Cali- 
fornia County Superintendents ten years ago when some people were 
urging the abolition of the office that “if the intermedate unit did not 
exist in California somebody would have to invent it. It is a necessary 
unit in the administrative pattern. It isn’t conceivable that you can get 
along without it.” 


I hope you will pardon me if I inject some Los Angeles County ex- 
perience into this talk. Last year our average daily attendance for the 
county was 1,033,407. Instead of our office going out of business, the 
calls for service increased. As a result of the great growth, we are 
rapidly moving from fewer direct services in individual school districts 
to more cooperative coordination services to groups of school districts, 
or on a county-wide basis. For example, our physical fitness project, 
our child study program, and our science leadership series are county- 
wide in scope. A study on juvenile deliquency prevention coordinated 
by our office includes the ten largest cities in the county, such as Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, and Pasadena. Twenty so-called independent 
school districts participated in the preparation of our new elementary 
course of study and have adopted it officially as their own. 

Today we work less with teachers directly and more with district 
leadership in evaluating programs, assessing needs, determining 
strengths and weaknesses, establishing priorities, and planning im- 
provements. This requires increasingly top level competence on the part 
of our staff. This illustrates what I mean when I say we must change 
our services to meet changing conditions. 


May I now mention some other changes that face the county or inter- 
mediate unit. 


1. As the stepchild of American education, the county superintend- 
ent needs greater professional prestige, but that prestige must be 
earned. 

(a) Certification standards for the county superintendent and 
his professional staff should be as high as those for other 
members of the profession. This calls for change in some 
states. 
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(b) There should be adequate state financial support for the inter- 
mediate service program. This will serve two purposes—- 
that of making the office less dependent upon other political 
agencies, and providing for some financial equalization be- 
tween counties. 

(c) The Legislature should determine the salaries of the county 
superintendents in line with the responsibilities carried and 
the services rendered. 

In California we refer to these three gains as the three P’s— 

personnel, program, and pay—and the result has been increased 

professional prestige. 


Instead of running for office on a political basis, the county or 
intermediate unit superintendent should be appointed to office 
by a properly constituted lay board and should serve as its ex- 
ecutive officer. We would then fall in line with accepted practice 
at the state and district levels. 

Another change called for in some areas is that from trying io 
solve our own problems by ourselves to teaming up with the rest 
of the profession. This means close cooperation with other ad- 
ministrators in our states. They must be brought to see our prob- 
lems and must help in their solution. The same close relationship 
is needed, of course, with the teacher associations, school boards, 
parent-teacher, state department of education, and our Legisla- 
tures. This is also the reason I urge county and rural area super- 
intendents to belong to AASA as well as continuing to support 
our own Department and Division. AASA needs your support 
and you need its program of leadership and services. 


As county superintendents, our work will always include, 
but must go on beyond, the strictly rural concept. The county 
office must always champion the cause of the small, the poor, the 
isolated school district if we are to realize our goal of equal 
educational opportunity to all, but with growth and reorganization, 
many of our thriving service programs are found in predominantly 
metropolitan areas and they are serving all districts, not merely 
the little fellows. Rural education is everybody’s business and 
will always be exceedingly important. However, the intermediate 











office today embraces the whole county or intermediate area. | 


suppose I feel this problem because I can drive all day and never 
get out of town. 


5. Another change that should be considered will jolt many of us 
but we must face up to reality. It is conceivable that the inter- 
mediate superintendency may need to be reorganized in terms 
of a regional concept rather than the present county geographic 
concept. As a matter of economy, it is possible that a half dozen 
‘or more counties may need to work together to provide proper 
audio-visual aids or psychological services, for example, to their 
boys and girls. I am sure that the state of Kansas would be un- 
able to finance adequately all of the present 105 county offices 
to supplement their school districts with a full roster of educa- 
tional services. It is heartening to know that several states are 
studying the problem of what structure is needed for adequate 
intermediate areas. It will take a lot of courage to face such a 
possible change from today’s pattern of county organization, but 
I believe we should look at the problem squarely. Our potential 
probably cannot be realized without some reorganization at the 
intermediate level. 


6. Another change in some areas is that from imposing a program 
upon districts which we in the central office think is best to that 
of building a program which grows out of the needs and requests 
of the local school districts. Superintendent Coblentz had the 
knack of getting people together to work on their own problems. 


It seems to be human nature for any level to take over the work of 
the level below it when the lower level lacks vigor and leadership. 
However, if we believe in the concept of grass-roots democracy, we 
must change that pattern to one of each level trying to strengthen the 
level below it. I believe this new concept is basic to our success in the 
days ahead. 

There is probably much more that might be said. I have perhaps 
made some of you mad. 

I close with the thought that all of us who serve as county and rural 
area superintendents take time at home and through our National organ- 
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izations to study the problem that the realities of changing conditions 
force upon us. We must be able and willing to project ourselves ahead 
of personalities and jobs to consider the real issues. We must engage 
in continuous self-appraisal of our present situation, sincerely and ob- 
jectively, not shying away from controversial issues. We must look at 
the future with a minimum of personal identification and a maximum 
of concern for what is best for the boys and girls of our respective 
states. This will be the test of our professional maturity. 
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The Conflict of Science and Ethics 
in College Youth 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
Brooklyn College 


Wherever we turn nowadays, we come across alarming reports about 
the dangerous collapse of Western morality. Civilization, it is alleged, 
is definitely at loose ends, anarchy is about to engulf the world. This in 
effect is the familiar and fundamental theme sounded by such thinkers 
as Toynbee, Erich Fromm, Lewis Mumford, and others. Some preach a 
return to religion; others urge a rediscovery of first principles; still 
others hold up the ideal of humanism; but there is fairly general agree- 
ment as to the diagnosis. Spiritually our culture has reached the cross- 
roads; morality has lost its traditional sanctions; modern man does not 
know where to turn for help or what to believe in. Psychoanalysis, 
Marxism, the cult of materialism, the rule of money, the impact of 
the theory of relativism, the popular spread of Sartrean Existentialism, 
all this has devitalized the power of morality. Cynicism in many quarters 
is in the ascendant. The urgent problem of our day is summed up in the 
question: how can man, especially the young, live without a code of 
moral values? 

Why has the term “morality” fallen into such bad repute among the 
intelligentsia on the campus? Historical reasons can be found. It was 
during the debunking twenties that the younger generation first became 
suspicious of the term. What did moral commandments represent but 
the stultifying, inhibiting force of tradition, the demand for adherence 
to Puritanic conventions. Hence the young liberated spirits of that dec- 
ade went out of their way not only to fulminate against the cant of 
morality but also to flout it openly. That was the mark of their eman- 
cipation and that was the iconoclastic heritage of negation they be- 
queathed to their children. Seriously to affirm the necessity for assuming 
moral responsibility for our actions is considered by some college stu- 
dents to be as absurd as asking one to believe in the Ptolemaic theory 
of the universe. There are no higher laws, no universal ideals, no 
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absolute standards. Who, they ask, can point to a single moral principle 
which all men feel compelled to follow? This is the moral relativism 
that some college students frequently espouse in the name of science, 
but they interpret it in a curious fashion. For them it appears to mean 
they are under no necessity to make any moral commitment. They do 
not have to choose. They will conduct their life according to the dictates 
of the moment, the laws of expediency. No action, they argue, is cate- 
gorically forbidden; indeed, nothing is forbidden. Murder is proscribed 
by law, but in time of war is not the most efficient killer publicly ac- 
claimed a hero? Unfortunately, when these rebellious spirits try to build 
a house of life on such flimsy foundations, they soon find themselves 
without a roof over their heads. A conception of freedom that does not 
set limits to human desire is, as Spinoza taught and Wordsworth knew, 
self-defeating. 

In maintaining, as some do, that anything goes in society or business, 
so long as one “can get away with it,” the young in college are reflecting 
the drastic changes in the moral landscape which have taken place in 
the last half century. Priding themselves on their scientific realism, 
many of them declare their conviction that man is an animal. Therefore, 
why evince surprise at the fact that violence has erupted in the modern 
age? Science is able to explain why all this occurs. The scientist de- 
scribes the world—a world he never made—as it is and not as men 
would like to have it. On the other hand, they observe that psychology 
does come to grips with the problem of personality disorders and is thus 
compelled to postulate a concept of “normality.” But Freudianism, 
by placing primary emphasis upon the biological instincts, has tended 
to generate in the young a rooted distrust of the spiritual. 

Consequently, it is not surprising that many of them are morally con- 
fused. If the mind, like the body, is the result of a long evolutionary 
process, if the unconscious is king and man is no longer master in his 
own house, then moral truths no longer possess any absolute validity. 
Here the young, like their elders, confront the moral dilemma of the 
twentieth century. Cultural relativism has given way to a cult of moral 
relativism. What is left for man but to conclude that happiness lies in 
the gratification of his organic needs, that he must embrace, like Pater, 
a philosophy of the fleeting moment? Yet the moral conflict somehow 
stubbornly persists. Is man’s moral nature as well as his heritage of 
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values to be denied? Are moral commitments, as the logical positivists 
would have it, neither true nor false but only an expression of prefer- 
ence? Is each man, as Sartre preaches, the architect of his destiny and 
arbiter of his own moral code? If relativism is to be consistently applied, 
then, as the students venture to ask, does anything go? Is it true that 
the culture in which the individual lives determines the kind of moral 
system to which he adheres? 

The young, however, are not unmindful of the dangers inherent in 
such a relativistic outlook. Historical events in the past two decades— 
totalitarianism, political murders, massacres, blood-baths, concentration 
camps, crematoria—have aroused in them a degree of horror not 
compatible with the assumption that everything is permissible and that 
no one is responsible. The stamping out of the last vestiges of freedom 
in totalitarian countries, the inferno of the concentration camps, the 
genocidal campaign directed against the Jews, all this has called forth 
a burst of condemnation that cannot be easily reconciled with a philoso- 
phy of ethical relativism. It is apparent that the conscience of the young 
is not governed by their biological instincts. They cannot see “evil” 
done on earth and not be filled with a haunting sense of guilt. But if 
that is the case, then the extreme relativists or logical positivists among 
college youth must revise their belief that moral values are a matter 
of taste or prejudice. 

In an article (published in the Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors) evaluating the new moral attitudes of college 
youth, Marie Syrkin refers to the remarkable outspokenness of her 
students on matters relating to sex, their astonishing freedom from 
prudery, and particularly their familiarity with the Oedipus complex 
and various aspects of sexual abnormality. Uninhibited in their speech, 
they do not look upon sexual abnormality as something to be con- 
demned. What, after all, constitutes the norm? Tough-minded and un- 
dismayed, they face life without rose-colored illusions. No longer do 
they turn to rabbi or minister or priest for guidance and they unhesitat- 
ingly reject the father as an authoritarian figure. 

Is psychoanalysis, as the students sometimes seem to assume, actually 
neutral on matters of moral value? Is “‘adjustment,” whatever they 
may mean, the ideal to be sought? Is suppression “bad” and “gratifi- 
cation” good? Is man at best an irrational creature, who cannot possibly 
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justify the values he lives by or professes to live by? Are all ideals 
neurotically tainted? Are those who, like Shelley, seek to liberate op- 
pressed mankind simply “projecting” their own hostility against 
parental despotism? Psychoanalysis does not, as is frequently main- 
tained, rest on a nihilistic base. It operates on the belief that man can 
be helped to choose between rational and irrational values, between 
authentic and inauthentic goals. A mature person should choose his own 
values and formulate his own ethical philosophy, one that makes it 
possible for him to fulfill his highest potentialities. But those students 
who endeavor to apply the scientific method to the moral sphere gener- 
ally get lost in a labyrinth of confusion, for they have not yet worked 
out a coherent philosophy of life; they have not determined what is to 
be the ultimate goal of their striving and the unifying purpose of their 
existence. Some, in fact, defeat their own spiritual quest by assuming 
that the search for the ultimate meaning of life represents a meaningless 
kind of inquiry. Yet through the ages, as Henry Adams points out in 
his autobiography, mankind has persisted in the search, even though 
the questions remain largely unanswered. Why assume that an un- 
answerable question is meaningless? 

To balance the picture, it should be pointed out that a number of 
students are aware that science is incapable of answering precisely those 
questions which most vitally affect the destiny of man, the questions 
man must answer if he is to make his life meaningful. While many 
students point with pride to the fact of progress, to all those stupendous 
scientific achievements that distinguish man from the animal world, 
there are some who declare that while the atomic bomb represents the 
greatest triumph of the scientific mind, it threatens to destroy the human 
race. “Like Prometheus who gave the Greeks fire,” one student writes, 
“the atomic scientists have brought the wrath of the gods down on man- 
kind.” Science has increasingly become a tool of destructive warfare. 
Though it has given us a great deal of “know-how” and considerable 
control over nature, it cannot tell us what to do with the power it has 
placed in our hands. Boast of the fact of progress? What this student 
would like to know is “what kind of progress, and towards what goal. 
Is it to be toward three-dimensional comics, or perhaps toward nine- 
hundred horse-power baby carriages?” Man, he concludes soberly, “can 
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never really evolve until he has answered the questions that cannot but 
must be answered.” 

Those, however, who insist that progress is basically good, absolve 
the scientists of guilt; the research workers in science do not wish to 
employ the instruments of technology to the detriment of society. That 
is not only an unwarranted but absurd conclusion to draw. On the con- 
trary, their aim is to raise the standard of living, improve the quality 
of life, call forth new and ever higher powers. In short, those who 
believe that man stands alone in the universe replace the old faith in 
God with the new myth of progress. Prayer will not solve, they feel, 
the formidable problems man has to face today. “Even though there 
is no God, man still has a destiny, and that destiny is progress. Science 
is the answer to our problems. With the aid of the scientific attitude, 
man can achieve his own ‘heaven on earth.’ ”’ Science is the true Messiah, 
science is the road to salvation. 

For the clock of history, these defenders of science contend, cannot 
be turned back. Facing confidently toward the future, modern man must 
“flow along with the river of time.” Those “reactionaries” who call for 
a moratorium on scientific invention, see only the evil that science 
brings forth. These evils are undoubtedly real, but it is only the coward 
who fears the inexorable forward march of progress and the disclosure 
of the truth. “The realistic and courageous person acknowledges the fact 
evil may spring from progress,” one student declares, “and he is will- 
ing to struggle against it when it arises.” Has not the Industrial Revolu- 
tion conferred many positive benefits on mankind? Even though the 
release of the atomic bomb over Japan inaugurated a dangerous atomic 
race, the picture is not entirely a discouraging one, for atomic energy 
is now being used for the improvement of civilization: to generate 
power, to cure cancer. Inventions, when first introduced, are often 
treated with hostility and fear, but gradually man learns to tame these 
frightening monsters. “It is vital at this point in our history for men 
to believe in themselves. . . . For the race of man has no desire to 
destroy itself.” 

Yet even the most fanatical devotees of science among college youth 
are troubled when they endeavor to draw up a naturalistically grounded 
system of morality. How can moral values be justified in scientifically 
unimpeachable terms? They are nevertheless convinced that if they can 
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present no scientifically creditable reasons for the existence of God, 
then such a religious belief must be relegated to the dustbin of exploded 
superstitions. On the other hand, a few students simply affirm that God 
exists and that there is a life after death. Such affirmations of faith, they 
declare, are not susceptible of empirical proof and are therefore be- 
yond dispute. What many students find disturbing in a book like Man 
in the Modern World, by Julian Huxley, is his repeated statement that 
science does not concern itself with insoluble problems, with questions 
dealing with the First Cause or Ultimate Reality. They are far from 
satisfied with a scientific philosophy that traces their descent from 
simpler forms of life and assigns them a definite place in the hierarchy 
of biological forms in the naturalistic universe. Fundamentally they 
dislike the categorical assumption that man is purely a biological type, 
a unique species of animal. Many of them are frankly disturbed by 
Huxley’s contention that henceforth morality is not to be supported by 
the absolutes of religion. Consciously or unconscious, according to 
Huxley, men create their own values, and in time the human race may 
be able to determine its own destiny. This is the scientific outlook that 
repels a number of students, though many take it easily in their stride, 
prepared to believe that man stands alone. 

In discussing man’s animal heritage, some college students feel that 
the picture drawn by biologists is overdone, if not utterly false. They 
protest against the “negative” portrait of human nature that scientific 
writers present. Though there is evil in the world, people, they feel, are, 
by and large, loving and kind, humane and decent, cooperative and 
charitable. “Religion as an Objective Problem,” an essay in Man in 
the Modern World, arouses the most intense opposition on the part of 
some. students, for it assails their most cherished convictions. Though 
Huxley assures the reader that the death of the gods does not mean the 
end of religion (as he defines it) but a profound change in theology, they 
are not reassured. For them the disappearance of God involved a radi- 
cal transvaluation of values; people need God, they urge, someone to 
whom they can pray and turn in times of distress. Huxley, they com- 
plain, offers no shred of consolation, no ray of hope. 

The reading of Huxley does force even the religious-minded students 
to face the theological dilemma posed by a God who has created the 
universe. If He is the author of the world, then He must be looked upon 
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as the origin of all evil as well as all good, responsible for everything 
that takes place, the disasters as well as the triumphs. But how can 
they reconcile themselves to a God who, as creator of the universe, must 
take credit for its iniquities and abominations as well as its blessings? 
Here is the metaphysical conundrum that Job in his anguish and afflic- 
tion sought to solve. 

In Science and the Modern World, by Whitehead, the students are 
introduced to a more temperate and better balanced treatment of the 
conflict between science and religion, which has always gone on. Why 
should the student hastily abandon doctrines for which he has solid 
evidence? As Whitehead points out, science is concerned with “the 
laws” that govern physical phenomena, while religion is devoted to the 
contemplation of moral and aesthetic values. One formulates the theory 
of gravitation while the other fixes its gaze on “the beauty of holiness.” 
The conflict must nevertheless be faced and the contradictions that 
spring up must somehow be resolved. The adventurous young mind can- 
not be halted in its explorations by a “‘no trespassing” sign. It cannot 
rest content in dogma and tradition. Ideas and values change; they 
cannot remain unalterably fixed. In his analysis of the problem, White- 
head makes the observation that as science makes its advances religion 
will undergo various modifications, but its fundamental truth will re- 
main. When Whitehead defines religion as “the reaction of human 
nature to its search for God,” the students ask, but what is religion? It 
is Whitehead’s description of what he considers to be the essential 
character of the religious spirit which serves in some measure to neutral- 
ize the intransigent tone of Huxley’s diatribe: 


“Religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, behind, and 
within, the passing flux of immediate things; something which is real, and 
yet waiting to be realized; something which is a remote possibility, and 
yet the greatest of present facts; something that gives meaning to all that 
passes, and yet eludes apprehension; something whose possession is the 


finest good, and yet it is beyond all reach; something which is the ultimate 
ideal, and yet the hopeless quest.” 


Even this description, which uses ambiguity and paradox to suggest 
the nature of that which is ineffable, was criticized by some students on 


the ground that it was too vague, offering little or nothing that one could 
believe in concretely. 
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But apart from matters of religion, the consensus of student opinion 
seems to be that morality is man-made. If one refrains from committing 
some reprehensible action, is it not because he is deterred by the thought 
of the punishment society would inflict if he were caught in the act? 
Still these students have to take into account the recoil of conscience, 
the operation of the inner check. Some proceed to draw a distinction 
between obeying the moral injunctions that spring from the mores of 
the social order and responding to the moral commandments that come 
from within. A man is legally considered innocent, though he may be 
guilty, so long as he has not been apprehended. Fear of punishment, 
however, is not a positive moral value; even animals can be conditioned 
to behave in a given way. Many people, that is to say, are actually 
“immoral,” though society holds them up as pillars of respectability and 
exemplars of “success.” Not that the young are as a rule under any 
illusions about the conditions they must face in “the practical world.” 


° 


“In order to get ahead in our civilization,” one student declares, “a 
person must lack this inner sense of morality, since we live in a ‘dog- 
eat-dog’ society.” An unremitting conflict thus goes on between the 


standards of inner morality and the system of external conformity. 
While some students, as we have seen, stand firm in their belief that 
man is inherently good, the majority voice the opinion that college un- 
wittingly undermines the moral foundations of the young, for it teaches 
them, in principle, to be non-conformist in their thinking, critical in 
their outlook, altruistic in their behavior, while society demands that 
they adjust as best they can to the competitive struggle. Parents and 
teachers preach the virtues of honesty and righteousness, but the young 
students confess that in the heat of battle it is difficult for them to deter- 
mine what is right and wrong. Only the students who are religious in 
their orientation remain consistently affirmative in their conception of 
human nature. Man is not merely a higher animal, they insist; he is a 
creature of God, and his purpose is to know and serve God and prepare 
himself for the afterlife. The dominant mood in the classroom, however, 
is that of relativism. Who is God that man should emulate Him? Is 
God really “good?” Is not the Old Testament full of stories of cruelty 
and bloodshed and murder? Man must face the realities of this world 
without dependence on some miraculous supernatural power. How can 
an intelligent person believe in a God whose existence can never be 
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proved? One student sums up the prevailing attitude when he wriies: 


“I do not even care whether or not a God exists. I live my life day by day 
and do not prepare myself for a life after death, which may even exist. 
Many is the time that I am told that it is necessary to believe in something. 
I believe in myself. I am my own God and I rule my life as I see fit. I 
confess to myself and look for answers in myself, and I never run away 
from reality.” 


The problem of evil, however, arises to confound these students and 
set to naught their neat scientific formulas. How account for the cata- 
strophic eruption of evil in the modern world? On what grounds, if at 
all, is it to be justified? Some students, resolutely logical to the end, in- 
sist on applying scientific criteria to all phenomena, including the moral 
issue. Living as they do in a relativistic universe, they decide to rule 
out all categorical imperatives. Every action must be judged in the light 
of the circumstances that accompany it. What about Hitler and his 
plan to destroy all “enemies” of the Third Reich? Even for this, they 
have a ready answer. The personnel of the German concentration camps 
who received orders from higher headquarters were not guilty of any 
crime against humanity. They were simply obeying the laws of the land. 
If Germany had won the war, would these men not have been rewarded 
for their loyalty? (Such an interpretation, significantly enough, fits in 
very well with the personality structure of the dedicated Nazi who felt 
that what was a command represented the expression of supreme duty, 
never pausing to inquire whether he was compelled, out of a sense of 
personal responsibility, to carry out orders that were evil and inhuman. 
In fact, many Germans still do not believe that they were guilty of any 
crime. ) 

Again, it is chiefly the religious-minded students who furiously de- 
nounce such wicked reasoning. Even in a world governed by relativity, 
were there not certain obligations that could not be repudiated? Was 
not the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” universally true, a 
“higher” duty than any decree promulgated by a totalitarian ruler? It 
is the duty of every man to refuse to obey orders that violate the funda- 
mental principles which bind humanity together. Otherwise we trans- 
form the world into a howling jungle, a madhouse. 


Even those who could not take refuge in God, were still moved by the 
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desire to live up to some moral ideal that would be an expression of 
their higher self. One girl, for example, declared she is the priest of 
her own conscience. She must be the keeper of her own values if she 
is to lead a truly happy life. “I must love ‘me’ if I can ever love an- 
other.” In the struggle to work out their own values, a number of stu- 
dents gather enough courage to reject what they consider the dictatorship 
of science, its pretensions to exercising a monopoly on the truth. One 
student wrote that he could not see how “a person can search for hap- 
piness or success in a world ruled by fate or evolution.” Where does 
the individual fit into the evolutionary scheme? In a deterministic uni- 
verse, what control does one have over the forces that blindly shape 
his life? The world which science pictures fails to conform to the image 
of the heart’s desire. How can the young adjust themselves to life in 
a universe that is without purpose? If the gods are but projections of 
subjective illusion, if the universe does not correspond to the cravings 
of the mind and heart, then it follows that moral categories are not 
inherent in nature; they simply represent man’s options. 

But is it possible, some students wonder, to construct a naturalistic 
ethic that will consider the objective consequences of any action, without 
reference to some absolute standard of good and evil? Can moral prin- 
ciples be tested by the results they bring about when put into practice? 
If science is to become the sovereign guide of life, then what happens 
to the freedom of the will? The result of scientism, one student com- 
plains, is that people “begin to look to science as the God which will 
answer their prayers and cater to their every wish. The prevailing 
opinion is that in due time and if we give our engineers a free hand, 
they will construct for us a Kingdom of Heaven right here on earth.” 
But the development of the hydrogen bomb has effectually shattered 
this naive and optimistic faith in progress. Science, this student con- 
tends, is but a tool which can be used for good or evil ends, depending 
on the wisdom of the men who control it. “The advances of science,” 
he warns, “are not grounds for unbounded optimism. There are many 
questions that life poses which the engineers cannot answer with their 
slide rules. These questions lie in the field of human values. . . .” Nor, 
as another student points out, has the God of Science succeeded in ex- 
plaining the mystery of the universe. How did living matter originate 
from inorganic substances? If God can be dispensed with in a mature 
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civilization, as some scientists argue, then what about the workings of 
conscience? Is not conscience, in effect, “an ‘internalized’ God?” More- 
over, in a time of catastrophic danger and distress like the present, can 
man turn to science for solace and support? Science is not infallible. 
No technical instrument can help to solve the mystery of life. “The 
whole history of Evolution,” this student declares, “is spotted with 
mysteries.” Though the theory of evolution cannot be denied, it can 
be reinterpreted in a more meaningful light as conforming to a moral 
purpose. Can the growth of the human mind, for example, from its 
simple primordial beginning, be attributed to the blundering mechanism 
of chance? Whereas all other biological creatures are ruled exclusively 
by the instinct of survival, man reacts, and lives, according to criteria 
of right and wrong, ideals for which, when the occasion imperatively 
demands it, he is willing to die. 

Thus a minority of students conclude that man, by becoming absorbed 
in technology, has sacrificed his vital, instinctive energies in the strug- 
gle to achieve mastery over matter, becoming the virtual slave of ihe 
tools he has invented. But rational thought is not the whole of man. 
Man, these students affirm, is not to be reduced to the status and func- 
tion of a machine. If he thinks of himself as a machine, then he for- 
feits his individuality, his integrity of feeling, his human essence and 
uniqueness. Emulating Prometheus, modern man, in quest of power, 
has asserted his own will and sought to assume unchecked control over 
nature. His achievement of mechanical and material progress has given 
him immense confidence in himself, but lately the seeds of doubt have 
begun to take root. A small but growing number of students point to the 
fact that they are now forced to live in two discrete worlds, not to be rec- 
onciled, the world of subjective states and moral values on the one 
hand and, on the other, the world of numbers, energy, and process. 
In short, this articulate minority is beginning to complain that the 
scientific method has advanced so rapidly and so triumphantly that it 
has gotten out of hand and threatens to destroy the race. 

What is more, this group is no longer hesitant or apologetic about 
asserting their beliefs. They are eager to determine what aspirations are 
worth pursuing, what values are genuinely life-nourishing. They have 
no urge to impose their beliefs on others, but they are driven by the 
need to know which values are “good” for them. Though only a few 
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students possess either the courage or the knowledge to challenge the 
authority of science, a number of them, as we have noted, deny that 
science is capable of answering the questions that man asks of life. 
What is more, they cannot accept the thesis that science furnishes all 
that is required for the rational management of life. If scientific engi- 
neering is to govern the future of humanity, then is not the margin of 
human freedom reduced to nothingness? The consequences of such a 
system of scientific control, they feel, are that the scientist is placed 
in the seat of power, but who can say that the scientists possess the 
wisdom to determine which type of conditioned human product is the 
ideal? 

The gods of science, a small number of college students have come 
to feel, cannot satisfy the fundamental needs of human nature. They 
question the assumption that man is nothing but an animal and that his 
environment is the decisive influence shaping his character and behavior, 
for if that is so then man is no longer in charge of his destiny, responsible 
for his actions. Everything he is or becomes is the end result of his 
previous conditioning. Though man, they argue, may have much in 
common with his animal ancestry, he is a unique kind of animal, cher- 
ishing ideals, affirming beliefs, creating values and acting on them. Re- 
gardless of what logic may say about the matter, they are convinced 
that man is endowed with free will and must assume responsibility for 
what he does. Science can tell us little or nothing about the important 
sphere of value judgments. Are all problems henceforth to be solved 
under scientific auspices? They deny it is so. Science dogmatically re- 
fuses to acknowledge the existence of anything that lies outside its 
realm. No longer dazzled by the substitution of mechanical for manual 
labor, a small group of spiritually awakened students are now engaged 
in a quest for those moral values that will lend meaning and justification 
to their life. 
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“Mental discipline,” Ernest C. Moore wrote in 1919, “is the central 
problem of educational philosophy . . . the attitude which we take upon 
this problem determines as nothing else does what we put into courses 
of study and how we teach that which we attempt to teach.” His ob- 
servation is as much to the point today as it was then. Far from being 
the dead issue it is sometimes supposed to be, mental discipline remains 
one of the fundamental issues which the contemporary curriculum 
planner must consider. The mental discipline issue, as a matter of fact, 
is central to the great debate currently raging with respect to educa- 
tional aims and means. Witness, for example, the frequent criticisms 
of the modern school to the effect that it is neglecting its primary func- 
tion, that of developing students’ powers of mind. Witness also the 
typical rejoinders to such criticisms—that they are based on an out- 
moded, if not thoroughly discredited, theory of learning. It sometimes 
seems that neither participant in this debate understands the views of 
his opponent, or the available evidence, with respect to mental disci- 
pline. Perhaps the time is right for a re-examination of the concept, 
and a re-appraisal of its implications for the modern curriculum. 

One reason for the great debate about intellectual training is the 
fact that the expression mental discipline has not always meant the 
same thing to all men, nor does it have a single, universally-accepted 
meaning today. Like so many other terms, it has been changing in 
connotation and denotation since the beginning of the century, and very 
likely will continue to do so. Thus, one person may be “for” it, anoth- 
er “against” it, and a third midway between—but they all might be 
thinking of quite different things. As the term has been and is general- 
ly used, however, it seems to come down to this: the psychological 
view that the mind—whatever that might be—can somehow be 
trained to operate more efficiently “in general,” and the philosophical 
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conviction that such training constitutes one of the primary purposes 
of schooling. If mental discipline is thus conceived, at least two basic 
questions must be considered: (A) the scientific question as to the 
possibility of training the mind, and (B) the philosophical question 
as to the relative importance of mental training as an educational aim. 

With respect to the first question, it might be recalled that the gen- 
eral idea of mental discipline, which harkens back at least until the 
time of Plato, has over the centuries assumed a number of different 
guises and has been implied in a number of different educational theo- 
ries. By the nineteenth century, one such theory, which was later label- 
ed formal discipline, had gained a rather widespread acceptance. 
According to formal discipline, education consisted in strengthening 
the powers or faculties of mind by exercising them, preferably on such 
abstract materials as classical languages and mathematics. For dis- 
ciplinary purposes, the content of school subjects was held to be of 
secondary importance; it was their form or degree of difficulty which 
was thought to be especially efficacious for the production of minds 
able to function well in any field of endeavor. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, this particular theory 
of mental discipline—which, it must be emphasized, is only one ex- 
planation of how the mind might be trained—had been challenged by 
experimental investigation. Eventually the whole notion of mental 
training, and along with it the idea of transfer of training, became 
identified with this extreme theory of formal discipline, and conse- 
quently became suspect. 

Within the last half-century or so, literally hundreds of studies 
have been made of the mental discipline-formal discipline-transfer of 
training problem. One of the net results of all this experimentation 
has been the rather clear-cut conclusion that, whatever the limitations 
of nineteenth-century formal discipline may have been (and they were 
numerous, some highly unrealistic claims having been made in the 
name of that doctrine), the transfer of intellectual habits, skills and 
attitudes is a distinct psychological possibility. Thus, modification, not 
abandonment, of the theory of mental transfer seemed to be called 
for. 

Although a number of experimental studies have lent support to 
the idea of mental transfer, the pertinent investigations are usually 
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interpreted as having answered the first question in the negative, or 
at best as having given very hesitantly a cautious affirmative answer, 
replete with qualifications and reservations. Perhaps a majority of 
those who have passed through teacher-training institutions have been 
led to believe that any idea of mental discipline is no longer psy- 
chologically tenable. It certainly is not fashionable. One cannot help 
wonder, however, that so many educationists should have accepted the 
scant and often irrelevant “evidence” presented in some of these 
studies as sufficient grounds for abandoning centuries of educational 
tradition. The scientific findings in short, simply do not warrant the dim 
view of mental discipline so often expressed by educationists today. 

Responses to the second, the philosophical question, are more help- 
ful in accounting for this attitude. Rather frequently the response 
has been that modern life makes so many demands on the individual, 
demands for which the school must prepare him, that very much time 
and effort spent on intellectual training to the exclusion of other, more 
important goals would not be a service to the student. Moreover, it 
has been suggested that mental discipline would not “work” as an 
educational aim in a democratic school, whose doors must remain 
open to one and all, since only a small percentage of students could 
profit by the type of instruction aimed at developing intellectual power. 
Thus, the major opposition to mental discipline seems to be primarily 
philosophic, rather than psychological, in nature: the aims of a demo- 
cratic school must be of interest to, and attainable by, all. 

It would be a mistake, then, to by-pass consideration of mental 
discipline in the work of curriculum planning on the grounds that 
educational psychologists disposed of mental discipline once and for 
all in 1901, 1924 or at any other time. It would be a serious error 
to reject the idea of mental training—or the development of sound 
intellectual habits which can be generalized and transferred—on the 
basis of questionable, overworked evidence levelled against nineteenth- 
century varieties of formal discipline. While psychological research 
may have rendered obsolete such phrases as “training the faculties of 
mind” as they were used a century ago it has encouraged the quest 
for ways and means of developing habits of orderly thought, of log- 
ical reasoning, of accuracy in weighing evidence, of suspending 
judgment until sufficient evidence has been gathered and analyzed, of 
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critically examining claims before they are accepted, of persistence 
in the face of intellectual difficulty, and of precision in formulating 
and communicating thoughts. Development of such habits and related 
skills along with an attitude of respect for clear thinking—rather than 
the exercising of mental faculties on subject-matter completely devoid 
of genuine interest—constitutes a valid theory of mental discipline 
which educational “‘conservatives” and “progressives” might be willing 
to accept as a point of departure for the eventual resolution of some of 
their differences regarding the curriculum. 

There is no reason why mental discipline thus conceived should be 
limited to the study of abstract subjects, why it should not be as inter- 
esting and pleasant a process as a good teacher can make it, why it 
should have to exclude attention to personal, social and other goals, 
or why the student should not acquire a considerable amount of valu- 
able knowledge along with his mental training. But mental discipline 
thus conceived cannot be easy, superficial, centered around trivial 
“problems” of ephemeral interest, or attained merely by discussing 
whatever happens to come to mind. 

Some may subscribe to this viewpoint, but protest that this is not 
mental discipline. Some may have been so conditioned that they find 
the very words distasteful. Labels, of course, are not always very 
important. But instead of continuing to remind one another of the 
shortcomings of the nineteenth-century “straw man,” those responsible 
for the modern curriculum might at least recognize that the implica- 
tions of mental discipline have changed in detail from what they might 
have been in the 1880's, although essentially the words signify what 
they always did. While the metaphysical assumptions underlying the 
idea, and suggested means of attaining the goal have, in many cases, 
changed since the latter part of the last century, physchological re- 
search has demonstrated the possibility of developing good mental 
habits, skills and attitudes. Whether or not such development is re- 
ferred to as mental discipline or not does not matter. What matters 
is that ways and means of developing such habits should be a major 
pre-occupation of the contemporary curriculum designer. 

But the second—the philosophical—question remains to be con- 
sidered. Even if mental discipline is an attainable goal, is it as import- 
ant for twentieth-century youth as, say, personality development, social 
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adjustment, vocational preparation, the acquisition of information, or 
some of the other aims of education which have been set forth in the 
last half-century. 

This question, of course, cannot be answered with an unequivocal 
yes or no, although such unequivocal answers have been advanced. 
The “either-or” approach seems completely out of place in this day 
and age when the need for intellectual discipline, as well as personal, 
social, emotional, moral, vocational and other kinds of guidance is 
almost too obvious to be mentioned. While the school cannot soberly 
claim to provide the student with all the guidance he needs, it can— 
and perhaps should—attempt to furnish at least a minimum of direc- 
tion in all of these areas. But, since the school cannot do everything 
for the student, the question is: where should it place its emphasis? 
How can its time and resources be most efficiently used to help the 
student as much as possible? This is one of the most basic questions 
the curriculum planner can ask. 

It would seem that a curriculum organized around, or directed 
toward, mental discipline would be a most economical means of help- 
ing the individual student learn to cope with his personal, social and 
other every-day problems—not by dealing with each of them directly 
and specifically, but by fashioning the mind of the learner so that 
he will be able to see his way through to a solution himself. The 
development of good habits of thinking, in other words, should almost 
automatically take care of a good number of his other needs. In short, 
a well-trained mind would be, in its own right, the most valuable 
possession the school can help the student attain. 

There remains, of course, the practical and difficult problem of 
devising means of attaining the goal under discussion. If educators— 
conservatives, progressives, middle-of-the-roaders and whatever other 
kinds there may be—can agree on a goal, they can find ways of reach- 
ing it. There will be differences of opinion, of course, as to the direc- 
tion to be taken. It will probably be found that there is more than one 
good route. But if the very possibility of ever finding means or of 
reaching the goal is denied, then, of course, the means will never be 
found. 

The purpose of this article has not been to suggest a curriculum to 
promote mental discipline. It has been, rather, simply to suggest that 
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the entire question of mental discipline is still an open one, that ex- 
perimental investigations seem to verify the possibility of developing 
mental habits, attitudes and skills which can be transferred to situations 
outside the classroom, that mental discipline might better be conceived 
in terms of fostering such habits than in terms of developing discrete 
mental faculties, that the promotion of good mental habits is a most 
important function of the school, and that a major task of the con- 
temporary curriculum planner is to provide for the development of 
such habits in the school that can be transferred to the life of the 
student outside the school. 
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George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Offers you a WIDE CHOICE of 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


m= FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 9- August I5 
= EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 9 - July 12 


= LATE SUMMER TERM —July 14 - August 15 
= MID-SUMMER TERM —June 23 - July 25 
= INTERSESSION —August 18-August 29 
= WORKSHOPS —short, intensive courses 


in specialized _ fields. 


Write today for SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN describing Peabody's 
1958 Summer Schedule DESIGNED TO MEET THE CALENDAR NEEDS 


of Teachers, Librarians, and other public and private school personnel. 
Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


"A southern school with national and international recognition." 
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PRACTICAL, CONCISE TEXTS 
By Adams and Dickey 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 
OF STUDENT TEACHING 


Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey 
University of Kentucky 


Written for students of teaching at 
all levels, this text presents important 
principles simply and clearly and il- 
lustrates them concretely. Translating 
theory into practice is an important 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 
OF SUPERVISION 


Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey 
University of Kentucky 


The central theme of this text is that 
effective supervision is based on the 
ability of the supervisor to assist 
teachers in isolating and analyzing 
their problems. It is a book that helps 








feature. 1956 the student move from theory into 


practice. 1953 


Other texts you can depend on... 


Foundations of Reading Instruction 

With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 1957 Copyright 

Emmett Albert Betts, Director, Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pennsylvania 
Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Third Edition 1958 

Thomas M. Risk, University of South Dakota 

Education in the Elementary School 

Third Edition 1957 


Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Arthur W. Foshay, The Ohio State University 


Human Development and Learning 
Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Brooklyn College 1956 


Evaluation in Modern Education 


J. Wayne Wrightstone and Joseph Justman Bureau of Educational Research, 
Board of Education of the City of New York Irving Robbins, Queens College 1956 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 
























Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Jane Rush 


Wren, Werner Zepernick. 








Arts 


McBripe, Mary Marcaket. Harvest 
of American Cooking. Putnam, 1957. 
453p. $7.50. 

A collection of 1,000 recipes representing 
the favorite foods of the 48 states. The 
author also draws from her personal ex- 
perience in discussing characteristics and 
history of American cookery by region and 
state. Very good reading. 


Myers, BERNARD SAMUEL. Art and 
Civilization. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 757p. 
$9.50. 

This book is cleary presented with all 
phases of art developed concurrently rather 
than in ‘sections as other survey texts do. 
We intend to use the book as a text next 
year in the Art Department. 


Children’s Literature 


ALBERT, Marvin H. The Long 
White Road: Ernest Shackleton Ant- 
arctic Adventures. McKay, 1957. 175p. 
$3.00. 

A stirring account of expeditions into 


Antarctica early in the present century. 
The current interest in polar adventures will 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
MARCH, 1958 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman Frost, 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, Robert M. Bjork, Myrtle Bomar, John 
E. Brewton, Don E. Cassel, Claude S. Chadwick, Beatrice M. Clutch, Kenneth 
S. Cooper, T. W. Cowan, Virginia M. Davis, Mildred English, Norman Frost, 
William J. Griffin, T. R. Griffith, Clifton L. Hall, R. L. Kammerud, Lucile C. 
LaSalle, Susan B. Riley, Virginia Robinson, Anna Loe Russell, H. Craig Sipe, 
Robert Polk Thomson, William H. Vaughan, Emmett Vokes, Thomas Dale War- 
ren, Shirley Marie Watts, Joseph R. Whitaker, Sam P. Wiggins, F. Lynwood 








make this book even more appealing to 
young readers. 

Barrett, ANNE. Songbird’s Grove. 
Bobbs, 1957. 192p. $3.00. 

The intense feelings and action of youth; 
the potential gangster and the sturdy 
citizen; the interplay of grown-ups and the 
aged; these are brought into sharp focus 
in the setting of a London street that nar- 
rowly missed becoming a slum. The charac- 
ters are almost Dickinesque in their exagger- 


ation, but they make a living picture for 
high school children. 

BLAISDELL, Mary Francis. Cherry 
Tree Children. rev. ed. Little, 1957. 
6lp. $2.50. 

A slightly cut version on one of the early 
children’s books. The illustrations by Anne 
Marie Jauss are so good that children wish 
there were more. The squirrels, rabbits, 
and crows come very much alive, and 
friendly with the scare-crow. Read to chil- 
dren 4 and 5. Let 6 and 7 year olds read it 
themselves. 


Boat, Bossy Snow. A Tree for 
Phyllis and Me. W. R. Scott, 1957. 
45p. $2.50. 

Reminiscences of tree climbing and as- 
sociated activities, vividly presented in pic- 


ture and story. To be read to pre-school 
children. 
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BRANLEY, FRANKLIN M. Exploring 
By Satellite. Crowell, 1957. 40p. $3.00. 


The author presents accurate and well 
illustrated factual information about the 
United States version of the earth satellite. 
Able junior high school youth will find the 
book a very valuable source of information. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLIN M. Solar En- 
ergy. Crowell, 1957. 117p. $2.75. 


Solar energy promises us controlled heat, 
fresh water from the sea, abundant food 
from algae, and electricity. This book pro- 
vides details enough to stir the imagination 
of the early teen-ager. The author by care- 
fully worded text and clear diagrams, calls 
attention to research underway in trapping 
more of the sun’s energy, and lays the 
foundation for a thoughtful and creative 
youth to take over. 


BRENNER, ANITA. Dumb Juan and 
the Bandits. W. R. Scott, 1957. unp. 
$2.50. 


Juan was so stupid that he did dumb 
things. The dumbest of all was when he 
frightened the robbers. Then he had their 
gold and was a very rich man. Nobody 
called him dumb anymore. For children 
4 to 8. 


BRENNER, BARBARA. Somebody's 
Slippers, Somebody's Shoes. W. R. 
Scott, 1957. unp. $2.50.- 


Shoes, shoes, and more shoes and slippers, 
and the children who own them. Then there 
is one little boy who has no clothes on his 


feet. Story and pictures for very young 
children. 


CHRISTENSEN, GARDELL DANo. 
Chuck Woodchuck’s Secret. Holt, 
1957. 63p. $2.25. 


News that there was a secret was spread 
throughout the forest. Finally, there was a 
secret club, but they had to let Chuck 
join to tell what the secret was. Children 
will enjoy reading this themselves during 
the latter part of the second grade, or in the 
third grade. 


Cuute, Beatrice Joy. The Blue 


Cup, and Other Stories. Dutton, 1957. 
221p. $3.50. 


Charm, humor, and gentleness characterize 
this collection of short fiction. Themes about 
which stories are written are ageless and the 
writing is of high quality. Arrangement is 
according to subject so that four stories 
belong to childhood, four to the “in-be- 
tween” and four to the “older ones.” How- 
ever, they will probably be best appreciated 
by mature readers. 


CLARK, FRANKLIN STETSON. Cuter 
Tooter. Lothrop, 1957. 183p. $3.00. 


Bob Brown had the good luck to make 
a trip to Colorado with his father to bring 
a load of horses for use in the Spanish- 
American War. They promised to bring 
Bob’s sister a donkey. Cuter-Tooter is the 
donkey, and his story and Bob’s will inter- 
est upper elementary readers. 


CLarK, Mary Loe. You and How 
the World Began. Children’s Press, 
1957. 6lp. $2.00. 


A long view across millions of years that 
are but a moment in all of geologic Time. 
Explains, in simple terms, the two main 
theories regarding the formation of the 
planet Earth. The Tidal Theory and the 
Nebular Theory. 


CoMMAGER, HENRY STEELE. The 
First Book of American History. Watts, 
1957. 62p. $1.95. 


An elementary account from Columbus 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt but with emphasis 
almost solely on the period before 1865. 
The writing and format combine to make 
this an interesting item for young readers. 


CroweE.it, Maryaricia. A Horse in 
the House. W. R. Scott, 1957. unp. 
$2.50. 


Jenny wanted a pet, but the folks down- 
stairs didn’t want a dog, and the lady on 
the first floor didn’t want a cat. So Jenny 
brought in the policeman’s horse. Then she 
had to take him out again, but she got 
both a puppy and a kitten. Delightful story 
and illustrations for pre-school children. 
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De Osma, Lupe. The Witches’ Ride, 
and Other Tales fram Costa Rica. Mor- 
row, 1957. 190p. $3.00. 


Costa Rican customs, Catholic faith, de- 
lightful humor, make these folk stories 
refreshingly different from their Old World 
counterparts. Children will laugh with 
pleasure at the witches depicted here rather 
than scream with fright. The author-artist 
has flavored both her stories and her pictures 
with a blend of magic and humor and beauty 
the like of which you will not often find. 


Doane, Petacie. One Rainy Night. 
Oxford, 1957. unp. $2.00. 

Story and illustrations together give some- 
thing of a child’s wonder at rain in the 


night. To be read to children about 4 to 
7 years old. 


DopwortH, Dorotay L. Mrs. 
Doodlepunk Trades Work. W. R. 
Scott, 1957. unp. $2.25. 

Mrs. Doodlepunk, aged 7, trades her 
washing job for her dolls’ clothes for con- 
struction work on a tree house for Mr. 
Frizzboy. After misadventures they return 


to their respective jobs much more happily. 
Story and illustrations for ages 3-6. 


Dorritt, Susan. Wait Till Sunday. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1957. unp. $2.50. 

This story of working and looking forward 
to a day of rest, and of resting and antici- 
pating things to be done is admirable aided 
by the illustrations in color by Roger Du- 
voisin. Just about right for 5 to 8 year olds. 


Drury, Maxine. George and the 
Long Rifle. Longmans, 1957. 117p. 
$2.50. 

A story for young people about a young- 
ster who came to the Ohio frontier in 1819. 
The historical content is meager, but the 
story is an entertaining one. 


ELam, Ricuarp M. Teenage Super 
Science Stories. Lantern, 1957. 253p. 
$2.75. 


Space fiction has its place in learning 
about and maintaining interest in science. 
This book is among the best of its type. 


Exam, Ricnarp M. Young Readers 
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Science Fiction Stories. Lantern, 1957. 
191p. $2.50. 


Such a book will help the intermediate 
child develop some physical concepts of 
space travel. 


Foster, Marian Curtis. Miss Flora 
McFlimsey and the Little Red School- 
house. Lothrop, 1957. unp. $1.50. 

The little world of Miss Flora McFlimsey 
is widening, and now there is added to its 
miniature landscape, a tiny red schoolhouse 
for dolls. This as well as the other previously 
published stories of Miss Flora McFlimsey 
will be entertaining to ages 4-8. 


FREEMAN, IRA MaAximiLian. All 
About Electricity. Random House, 
1957. 141p. $1.95. 


Would you want to learn something about 
the discovery of electricity, or magnetism, 
of electric generators, of the transmission 
of power, of the telephone, of radio, and of 
television? If you were an average teen-ager, 
then find a copy of this well illustrated and 
ably written book in the All About Series. 


GauLt, WiLLiAM CAMPBELL. Bruce 
Benedict, Halfback. Dutton, 1957. 
192p. $2.75. 

Bruce was a half-hearted halfback. The 
story of how he became a dedicated athlete 
has tenseness and excitement. There is a 


good deal of sound philosophy of life for 
boys 12 to 16. 


GREENE, CarLA. | Want To Be a 
Coal Miner. Children’s Press, 1957. 
unp. $2.00. 

This is another book in the well-liked “I 
Want To Be” series. Text is simple, sensible 
and informative. Type is large. Pictures are 
many and gay. These books invite reading. 


GREENE, Carta. | Want To Be A 
Pilot. Children’s Press, 1957. unp. 
$2.00. 


Here is straight-forward information for 
young model builders on how a man be- 
comes a pilot. A welcome addition to the 
series of “I Want To Be” books designed 
to encourage independent reading. 














Hui, ELeanor. Suddenly the Sun, 
A Biography of Shizuko Takahashi. 
Friendship, 1957. 139p. $2.75. 


1886, Japan, seems long ago and far away 
but Shizu’s life story begins there and ends 
in the United States after World War II. 
Lying between the years is the blending of 
two cultures in a lifetime of service to 
home, community, church, even to becoming 
“Mother of the Year.” This is a_heart- 
warming, heart-rending, well-told true story 
that should be moving and challenging to 
youth. 


Hurp, Epirh THACHER. Fox in a 
Box. Doubleday, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


Joe had a bow that he had made like a 
real Indian bow. Now he was going hunting 
for a fox to put in a box for a pet. But 
he was a mightier hunter than he knew. 
For Joe caught, not a fox, but a lion. Now, 
as everybody knows lions don’t make good 
pets. Joe found out that foxes don’t either. 
How he finally caught just the right pet is 
a gay story that expresses the dreams of 
every little boy who stalks wild animals 
in the back yard. 


Hype, Marcaret QO. Exploring 
Earth and Space: The Story of the 
I. G. Y. McGraw, 1957. 160p. $3.00. 


A factual account of current research in 
earth sciences will appeal to the serious 
minded adolescent. This is such an introduc- 
tory book on some of the work for the 
International Geophysical Year—satellites, 
physiological problems of space travel, up- 
per atmospheric research, solar energy, 
weather studies, Antartica, and the earth’s 
structure. 


Jane, Mary C. Mystery at Pemaquid 
Point. Lippincott, 1957. 126p. $2.25. 


Who was the thief and arsonist at Pema- 
quid Point? Elizabeth was visiting there, 
and her friend, Henry, was suspected. The 
two children have plenty of trouble finding 
out the real criminal. Boys and girls 7 to 
10 will like to try to guess who it is, but 
most of them won’t be right. 


KeEaTLey, Joun H. Annapolis Plebe. 
Duell, 1957. 174p. $3.00. 


Would be of special interest to Navy men 
and especially to graduates of Annapolis. 


There is a hint of the romantic angle but it 
is kept quite subdued by the life at Annapo- 
lis—demerits and all. 





Kramer, Nora. Storybook for Fives 
and Sixes. Gilbert Press, 1956. 128p. 
$2.95. 


Nora Kramer’s Storybook for Three’s and 
Four’s has earned a distinctive place among 
books for children. Acclaimed by librarians, 
teachers and parents, it has already brought 
hours of pleasure to many thousands of 
children. Now Mrs. Kramer has compiled a 
companion book, this time choosing stories 
and poems to fit the tastes and interests of 
children from five to six. Mrs. Kramer has 
tested every selection in the book with the 
preferences of actual children in this age 
group. 


La Crorx, Ropert DE. Mysteries of 
the Pacific; Tr. from the French by 
James Cleugh. Day, 1957. 252p. $3.50. 


In this book, Robert de la Croix recounts 
eleven real-life riddles beginning with the 
disappearance of La Pérouse and ending 
with Amelia Earhart’s. Between them come 
stories of desert islands, castaways, and 
ghost ships to satisfy every lover of sea lore 
and mystery. The author has mixed fact 
and historical imagination well and has 
produced a dramatic and exciting book. 


Lent, Henry B. Flight Overseas. 
Macmillan, 1957. 170p. $3.00. 


This is a well-told story of the preparations 
for, the operations in, and the passenger's 
reaction to transatlantic flight. Children who 
desire to increase the range of their own 
experience through reading will love the 
book. 


LERoI-GOURHAN, ANDRE. Prehistoric 
Man. Philosophical, 1957. 119p. $4.75. 
A fascinating story of how little bits of 


evidence are put together to find what man 
was like before he learned to write or draw. 


Marino, Dorotuy. Edward and the 
Boxes. Lippincott, 1957. unp. $2.25. 


Edward liked to crawl in boxes, or put 
his pets into boxes too small for them. What 
his mother thought and said when she came 
to put things away it will take this story and 
these pictures to tell. Ages 3-6. 
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Meuta, VED ParKAsH. Face to 
Face. Little, 1957. 370p. $4.50. 


The young author, a native of India, 
blinded in his early years by meningitis, 
offers a literarily excellent, intelligent and 
sensitive account of his life in two cultures: 
India and the United States. The book gives 
Western readers new understandings of the 
post-war conflicts that tore Egypt and a 
look at ourselves through the perceptions of 
a visitor. Excellent reading for young and 


old. 


Mitten, Jane. The [ll-Tempered 
Tiger. Lippincott, 1957. unp. $2.00. 

This gay little picture book for pre-school 
children shows the ill temper of Mr. Tiger, 
its cause and the cure. The price is high. 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD GEORGE. 
Tom Pittman, USAF. Duell, 1957. 
152p. $3.00. 


The story of Tom Pittman, Air Force 
pilot, bombadier, navigator and radar man 
shows those qualities which make heroes. 
He lost a foot in an accident, but even that 
could not keep him from flying. A good 
story well told for teen-agers. 


NeuRATH, Marie. New Wonders in 
Flying. Lothrop, 1957. 36p. $2.00. 


Excellent diagrams and simply written 
text tell the story of recent advances in 
helicopters, jet aircraft, and ideas about 
nuclear propulsion of planes. This book will 
appeal to elementary school children. 


Paxas, Norvin. The Empty House 
Mystery. Washburn, 1957. 176p. $2.75. 


This exciting mystery will hold the inter- 
est of any reader who likes the excitement of 
solving a problem. Two youthful males take 
on the publishing of a newspaper and solv- 
ing a highway mystery. 


Payne, JoHN Batrour. The Lepre- 
chaun of Bayou Luce. Hastings, 1957. 
60p. $2.75. 


The little boy in this book gets great fun 
just from different ways of looking at things. 
He has discovered that something can ap- 
pear to be now this and now that. Behind 
all these surprises is the fascinating principle 
of point of view. Here an accomplished artist 
dramatizes this concept with vivacious draw- 
ings and in a boy’s own words. 
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Pine, TILuiE S. The Pilgrims Knew. 
McGraw, 1957. 32p. $2.00. 


A clever combination of history and sci- 
ence for very young readers. The reader is 
told how the Pilgrims (really stands for all 
colonists) made candles, soap, etc., and how 
we make them today. Then there are sim- 
ple experiments suggested for a child to 
perform which illustrate the scientific prin- 
ciples involved. 


Reck, ALMA KEHOE. The First 
Books of Festivals Around the World. 
Watts, 1957. 57p. $1.95. 

In this book ten colorful festivals are 
simply and vividly described. Among the 
festivals presented are The Befana Fair in 
Italy; the carnival at Arequipa, Peru; the 
Candy festival in Turkey; the Mid-summer 
Eve Festival in Finland; and Posadas in 
Mexico, a delightful combination of reli- 
gious pageantry and party-going. Excellent 
book to introduce children to the national 


customs of a variety of peoples of the 
world. 


RIESENBERG, FELIX. Balboa: Swords- 
man and Conquistador. Random 
House, 1956. 178p. $1.50. 


One of the excellent Landmark series for 
upper grades and junior high dealing with 
the life of the great Spanish explorers whose 
life, the author rightly assures us, “is a 
story of adventure which needs no polishing.” 


Rocers, Frances. Lens Magic. Lip- 
pincott, 1957. 160p. $2.75. 


An older child reading for the first time 
about the details of handling hot glass and 
the development of microscopes, telescopes, 
photography, and the things these devices 
tell us will find this book challenging and 
informative. 


Ross, FRaNK Xavier. The Ice Is- 
land: The Story of Antarctica. Cro- 
well, 1957. 218p. $3.50. 


A colorful history of an area of the world 
that today is very much in the limelight. 
Much geographic information is included. 
The book is further enhanced by a number 
of excellent photographs. A fine reference 
for the school library but also informative 
reading for an adult. 
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SHAFFER, RosBert. The Crocodile 
Tomb. Holt, 1957. 190p. $3.00. 


Young David Bruce has a theory that 
mummified crocodiles were removed from 
some of the pyramids. His determination to 
find them leads to new discoveries, and to 
friendship with the Seamica family. A story 
likely to widen the interests of children 12 
to 16 years of age. 


SHAFTER, Tosy. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay: America’s Best-Loved Poet. 
Messner, 1957. 192p. $2.95. 


A fictionalized treatment of Miss Millay’s 
life. Biographical facts are few, there is 
little information on her poetry, and no 
adequate criticism. Recommended for 
younger readers. 


SHERBURNE, Zoa. The High White 
Wall. Morrow, 1957. 220p. $2.75. 


Teen-age Leeann follows her desire to 
move upward from her family’s lower class 
interest and housing by accepting a job be- 
hind the “high white wall” that marks the 
exclusive residential area. The problems and 
the joys that result from her action make 
interesting teen-girl reading. Perhaps too- 
pat psychological explanations for the be- 
havior of some characters are offered by 
unbelievable Leeann, but the book is, on 
the whole, well-written. 


STARRETT, VINCENT. The Great All- 
Star Animal League Ball Game. Dodd, 
1957. unp. $2.75. 


Vincent Starrett wrote this fresh and 
funny presentation of an old theme because 
he likes baseball and animals—and especially 
children who like to read about the games 
that animals play. For such children (and 
their parents), here is a unique combination 
of two of their very favorite ingredients 
for a good book—animals and baseball. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Karoleena. 
Doubleday, 1957. 90p. $2.75. 


This is the story of a little girl named 
Karoleena, who lived long ago in a little 
town that was not in America. It is also 
the story of the little town with its stone 
fountain and market place and of the quaint 
resort in the mountains where Karoleena 
spent the summer. Charlotte Steiner lived 
in just such a place when she was a little 








girl, and her charming pictures and text 
make it come gaily to life. 


TERKEL, Stups. Giants of Jazz. 
Crowell, 1957. 215p. $3.00. 


This book, written for upper elementary 
and junior high students, gives a chapter 
about each of twelve great jazz musicians. 
These range from the early days of jazz 
to our own time. 


Very, ALICE. Round the Year Plays 
for Children; 35 Royalty Free Plays 
for All Occasions. Plays, Inc., 1957. 
279p. $3.50. 


A variety of plays for youngsters. Special 
holidays, the seasons, and childhood inci- 
dents in the lives of a number of heroes are 
featured in this group of royalty-free plays. 
Simple instructions are given for producing 
the plays. Such stories as “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” “The Shoemaker and_ the 
Elves,” and “The Three Sillies” are drama- 
tized. Excellent source of suitable material 
for youngsters to use in school programs. 


WerNER, JANE. Nursery Tales. 
Simon, 1957. 128p. $1.00. 

28 selected stories from Goldilocks to 
Epamimandos. For some reason the name 
Epamimandos is omitted; otherwise the 
stories are complete and the illustrations in 
color are delightful. 


WituiaMs, Jay anp Raymonp AB- 
RASHKIN. Danny Dunn on a Desert 
Island. McGraw, 1957. 159p. $2.75. 

A story of ten intense, exciting days in 
which Joe is captured by the natives, Dr. 
Grimes is caught in his own man-trap and 
Danny proves he is more scientific in his 
approach than he seems. Lots of very 
amusing pictures by Ezra Jack Keats. 


Younc, STANLEY. Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, Too. Random, 1957. 177p. 
$1.95. Landmark Book. 

A junior biography of William Henry Har- 
rison. The format is pleasant and the illu- 


trations are good. The style is clear, but the 
biography is uncritical. 


ZarcHy, Harry. Wheel of Time. 
Crowell, 1957. 133p. $2.75. 


A study of time, how men have thought 
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of it over the centuries, and how they have 
measured it. Notable for its simplicity of 
language, this book explains the concept of 
time in ways that young students can readily 
comprehend. A useful reference for the 
school library. 


Education and Psychology 


BRAMELD, THEODORE. Cultural 
Foundations of Education. Harper, 
1957. 330p. $5.00. 


The author of this book is a very fluent 
and gifted writer in his field of education 
and philosophy. Here he attempts to “utilize 
philosophy as a bridge connecting the theory 
of education as a central institution of 
organized human life and the nature of 
culture as a central concept of the social 
sciences.” Brameld is never dull and always 
challenging. 


BRANDWEIN, Paut F. The Gifted 
Student As Future Scientist. Harcourt, 
1955. 107p. $2.00. 


A well written treatise on identifying and 
teaching gifted youth, with focus on science 
in secondary schools. Emphasis is upon the 
special qualities of teachers of these gifted 
youth, discovered from a variety of investi- 
gations. 


Carre, Joun F. The Psychology of 
Piano Teaching. new and rev. ed. 
Belwin, 1957. 88p. $2.00. 


Dr. Carre attempts an impossible number 
of approaches to the piano . . . it’s history 
as an instrument, the science of playing it, 
the business aspects of teaching it .. . all 
in 79 pages. None of his material is ade- 
quately treated—a most superficial treat- 
ment of very important subjects. 


Kacin, Epwin. James Wallace of 
Macalester. Doubleday, 1957. 255p. 
$3.50. 


The story of a man who as a member of 
the faculty and then as president struggled 
for years to establish firmly Macalester 
College. A just tribute to an indomitable 
spirit. 


KanveL, Isaac LEON. American 
Education in the Twentieth Century. 
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Harvard, 1957. 247p. $5.00. 


No living educator is better able to write 
this book than the author. It is clear and 
straightforward. A copy should be on the 
desk of every educator, since its index pro- 
vides quick reference for anyone wishing 
to look up recent developments in education. 
The author’s discussions of controversial 
issues are exemplary for penetration, fair- 
mindedness, and clarity. 


Live.ty, CHARLES E. anno J. J. 


Preiss. Conservation Education in 
American Colleges. Ronald, 1957. 
267p. $5.00. 


A report on a national survey of conserva- 
tion teaching in colleges and universities 
made under the sponsorship of the Conser- 
vation Foundation. 


Marsurt, ANN. The Tarnished 
Tower. McKay, 1957. 283p. $3.95. 


A novel about intra-faculty jealousies and 
conniving that might take place on a college 
campus. It exaggerates these difficulties and 
truly places a college faculty in a “tarn- 
ished” light. The book is well written and 
the author holds the attention of the reader 
until the last sentence is completed. The 
villain is an over ambitious and exceedingly 
selfish young college professor. The quiet 
and serious wife of the villain is the heroine. 


Mayer, FREDERICK. Education and 
the Good Life. Public Affairs Press, 
1957. 123p. $2.50. 


A brief and valuable treatment of the 
topic. The author’s chapters on “The voice 
of criticism,” “Wisdom and the good life,” 
“The conquest of fear,” and “Religion in 
American life” are particularly rich. The 
book is writte in an easy style and should 
appeal to the laymen as well as the philoso- 
pher. 


MEYER, ADOLPHE E. An Educational 
History of the American People. Mc- 
Graw, 1957. 444p. $6.00. 


A readable and well illustrated text. The 
book could be used to introduce teachers 
in training to American Public Education. It 
is not overburdened with notes and bibliog- 
raphy and students can read it with en- 
joyment. It is recommended to all who 
teach introductory courses in education. 














Poo.ey, Ropert Cecit. Teaching 
English Grammar. Appleton, 1957. 
207p. $2.50. 


Professor Pooley has here provided an 
excellent summary of the history of grammar 
teaching, a description of its present status, 
and an intelligently planned program for 
improvement. He outlines a useful handling 
of grammar teaching from the elementary 
school through the first year of college. 
Every English teacher should know this 
book. 


Scumipt, Georce P. The Liberal 
Arts College. Rutgers University Press, 
1957. 310p. $6.00. 


This account of American Liberal Arts 
Colleges covers almost three centuries. All 
kinds of colleges, large and small, are 
dealt with. The author writes in a warm, 
human style and his story is fascinating. 
There is not a dull page in this book, and 
it should be in every college library. 


Spears, Harowp. Curriculum Plan- 
ning Through In-Service Programs. 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. 350p. $4.50. 


A highly readable and unique book, con- 
sisting of descriptions of key success factors 
in in-service education among some of the 
better school systems throughout America. 
Well organized, and patly illustrated, this 
is a recommended addition to the profes- 
sional library of all instructional leaders. 


Wanpt, EDWIN AND GERALD W. 
Brown. Essentials of Education Evalu- 
ation. Holt, 1957. 117p. $1.40, pa. 


A valuable primer for teachers with 
limited background in this area, and useful 
reference for all teachers. The authors do 
a nice job of translating abstract ideas into 
concrete terms. The book is not limited to 
evaluation, but considers problems associated 
with reporting to parents as well. 


Wickiser, Rate L. An Introduc- 
tion to Art Education. World Book, 
1957. 342p. $6.25. 


I feel that this book is especially strong in 
the pre-secondary areas, and should be use- 
ful to pre-school through elementary grades. 
It has many good photographs, some in 
color. Psychological and sociological fac- 


tors are pointed toward the teachers of the 
total curriculum as well as specialists in art. 


YEARBOOK OF EpucATION, 1957; 
Education and Philosophy. World 
Book Co., 1957. 592p. $8.50. 


A valuable reference work containing 
chapters by distinguished authorities on 
education in many parts of the world. The 
book has been prepared under auspices 
of the University of London Institute of 
Education and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Health and Physical Education 


FRANCE. MARINE. GRouPE D’ETUDES 
ET DE RECHERCHES Sovus-MARINES. 
The Complete Manual of Free Diving, 
by Philippe Tailliez. Putnam, 1957. 
185p. $4.00. 


A highly technical book of facts regarding 
the French Navy’s Undersea Development. 
This book would probably interest only 
those individuals connected with such activi- 
ties. The plates are interesting to the lay- 
man—at least I enjoyed them! 





Kraus, RicHarD G. Play Activities 
for Boys and Girls; Six Through 
Twelve. McGraw, 1957. 236p. $4.95. 


This publication by Kraus covers a great 
variety of activities rather than just one type. 
I like the traditional along with the new and 
particularly the creative possibilities which 
are easy to stimulate and guide particularly 
for the ages 6-12. I ordered this book as 
soon as it was published just as I have done 
for many years with any Kraus publication. 


Library Science 


Hai, Etva Jean. Books to Build 
On. 2d ed. Bowker, 1957. 79p. $2.00, 
pa. 

This is the second edition of an extremely 
useful volume. It is a subject list of recom- 
mended books on the junior high and ele- 
mentary school level, plus a few articles on 
the work of the school library reprinted from 
Junior Libraries. Librarians and_ school 
teachers will find it to be an invaluable aid. 
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Lupovici, LauRENCE James. Nobel 
Prize Winners. Associated Booksellers, 
1957. 226p. $3.75. 

A Nobel Prize is one of the greatest inter- 
national distinctions which can be awarded 
to individuals today. This book presents the 
readers with a gallery of word and photo- 
graphic portraits of some of the eminent per- 
sons in widely different sphere of interests 
who have received one of these coveted 
awards. These portraits are more than rou- 
tine biographies of journalistic profiles, for 
their authors are almost as eminent as the 
subjects. 


Literature 


BRERETON, GEOFFREY. An Introduc- 
tion to the French Poets. Essentials 
Books, 1957. 302p. $5.00. 


A series of studies of individual French 
poets from Villon through the post-surrealists. 
A fragmentary effect is avoided through an 
over-lapping discussion of such terms as the 
“classic” and the “baroque,” pure poetry” 
and “effective communication” and other 
questions common to all poetry. A valuable 
study. 


Brooks, Van Wyck. Days of the 
Phoenix. Dutton, 1957. 193p. $3.95. 


America’s most distinquished literary his- 
torian here recreates the exciting cultural 
atmosphere of the period during and after 
World War I, when new ideas and passion- 
ate crusades seemed to be starting a fresh 
era in American life. A delightful combina- 
tion of personal reminiscence and literary 
history, this-book throws new light on the 
many artists and writers Brooks knew and 
worked with in the hopeful Twenties—among 
them Edward Arlington Robinson, Sinclair 
Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Waldo Frank, Hendrik Willem van 
Loon, Malcolm Cowley, John Dos Passos and 
H. L. Mencken. 


Hutme, Katuryn Cavary. The 
Nun’s Story. Little, 1956. 339p. $4.00. 
A story, based on an actual incident, of a 
Sister Luke and her struggles to live the life 
of a religious. Her experiences are told 
through her younger days as a postulant in 
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the mother house in Belgium, through the 
years of service in a hospital in Africa, to 
World War II when what she sees and 
undergoes brings about a spiritual crisis 
which causes her to leave the order. The 
author develops the story with understand- 
ing and without sentimentality. 


Music 


Casas, PaBLo. Conversations with 
Casals. Dutton, 1957. 240p. $5.00. 
This book deals with the life of Casals, 


with Casals as an artist, and with his views 
on music of yesterday and today. This 
book should be of great interest to all music 
lovers. It contains a wealth of information. 
There are also several interesting illustra- 
tions. The whole book is written in question- 
answer form, which gets somewhat tiresome 
after a while. 


LEICHTENTRITT, Huco. Music of 
the Western Nations. Harvard, 1957. 
324p. $5.00. 


An excellent treatise dealing with the 
music and musicians of the Western nations 
for the last 3,000 years. An unusual feature 
is the inclusion of Hebrew musicians. An 
excellent addition to a library dealing with 
general facts of the Western nations. 


PINCHERLE, Marc. Corelli: His 
Life—His Work; Tr. by Hubert E. M. 
Russell. Norton, 1956. 236p. $4.00. 


Fascinating and scholarly account of Co- 
relli’s life and associations with his con- 
temporaries in art and music. The second 
section deals with his works; much new light 
is thrown on his concepts of performance— 
ornamentation and acoustics, particularly. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Connotiy, F. G. Science Versus 
Philosophy. Philosophical, 1957. 90p. 
$3.75. 

A distinguished Thomist analyzes the pres- 
ent controversy between scientists and philos- 
ophers. His book is brief, clear, and to the 
point. 











GREENE, THEODORE MEYER. Liberal- 
ism, Its Theory and Practice. Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1957. 219p. 
$4.50. 


This is the sort of book that college seniors 
and graduate students can read with profit. 
At a time like the present when Liberalism 
is being questioned and even challenged, Pro- 
fessor Greene’s discussion of the topics is of 
the greatest value. He is temperate and 
scholarly, and yet he writes with a good 
deal of force. 


Hume, Davip. The Natural History 
of Religion. Stanford, 1957. 76p. 
$1.75. 


A reprint of a philosophical classic that 
caused considerable stir in its time. It is 
good to have a new edition of this brief work 
completely edited for the use of modern 
students. Recent growth of interest in the 
writings of Hume will no doubt lead many 
readers to his speculation on natural re- 
ligion; such students will welcome this vol- 
ume. 


Reference 


Burton, Jack. The Index of Amer- 
ican Popular Music. Century House, 
1957. unp. $10.00. 

A very valuable reference book on Ameri- 
can popular songs from the mid-nineteenth 
century to the present. Four of the author’s 
well-known Musical Blue Books are cross- 
indexed in this volume, which raises their 
value considerably. 


Science and Mathematics 


CorRINGTON, JuLIAN Dana. Explor- 
ing With Your Microscope. McGraw, 
1957. 229p. $4.95. 

An excellent, readable book on the optical 
principles of the microscope, followed by 
directions for the exploration of bacteria, 
one-celled animals and plants, rocks, insects, 
blood and issues. 


Hauacy, Dan S. Fabulous Fireball: 
The Story of the Solar Energy. Mac- 
millan, 1957. 154p. $3.00. 

This book tells for the non-scientist the 


story of current attempts to harness the sun’s 
energy by solar stoves, solar furnaces, solar 
batteries, algae farms, and solar space heat- 
ing. The photographs are most helpful. 
Science teachers can easily bring themselves 
up-to-date by reading this brief and accurate 
account. 


HoFMANN, JOSEPH EHRENFRIED. 
The History of Mathematics. Philo- 
sophical, 1957. 132p. $4.75. 


Any effort to pack the total history of 
mathematics “from the early beginnings to 
the age of Fermat and Descartes” into the 
confines of 127 rather small printed pages is 
bound to leave the reader with a feeling of 
extreme inadequacy of treatment. This book 
definitely leaves the reader with a very strong 
feeling of inadequacy. 


Pace, Rosin. Finding Fossil Man. 
Philosophical, 1957. 126p. $7.50. 


This book is a lucid, readable account of 
how scientists have put together scattered 
clues from rocks, caves, buried cities, and 
tombs, to give a reasonable answer to the 
question “From whence came man?” Splen- 
didly illustrated with line drawings and half 
tones. 


Stine, G. Harry. Rocket Power and 
Space Flight. Holt, 1957. 182p. $3.75. 


This is an outstanding book. Its author 
knows and works with his subject daily. He 
has intermingled successfully the physics 
background and the present know-how in 
text which will answer many of the ques- 
tions youth raise about rocketry. Realizing 
that activity results from curiosity, the author 
has included a section on safety precautions 
for amateurs. 


TaTon, R. Reason and Change in 
Scientific Discoveries. Philosophical, 
1957. 170p. $10.00. 

A fascinating story of how theorizing is a 
prerequisite to discovery. and of how chance 
and error, striking prepared minds, brought 
about our greatest scientific discoveries. Ex- 


amples are given and pertinent illustrations 
are included. 


Social Science 
ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM Martin. E. L. 
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Godkin and American Foreign Policy, 
1865-1900. Bookman, 1957. 268p. 
$5.00. 


In this clear monograph an important facet 
of one of America’s leading journalists is 
handled in admirable fashion. The book runs 
the course of American foreign relations dur- 
ing the period and is a worthy addition to 
literature in the field. 


CopMaANn, CHarzes R. Drive. Little, 
1957. 335p. $5.00. 


A first-hand account of the movement of 
General George Patton’s armies in the North 
African and European theatres during World 
War II. An interesting introduction by J. P. 
Marguand enhances the volume. 


CoyLe, Davin CusHMAN. Conserva- 
tion: An American Story of Conflict 
and Accomplishment. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 284p. $5.00. 

A survey for the general reader. Especi- 


ally useful for the history of the conserva- 
tion movement. 


CzyrowskI, Nicnotas L. The Eco- 
nomic Factors in the Growth of 
Russia. Philosophical, 1957. 178p. 
$5.00. 


In a very clear and somewhat dogmatic 
manner the author of this book gives one an 
overview of the Ukrainian expatriate ap- 
proach to Russian history. The thesis is that 
Great Russian economic expansion is the 
key to understanding Russia; communism is 
seen as simply a further rationalization of 
Great Russian Exploitation of subject peoples 
in the U. S. S. R. 


HEMPHILL, W. E. Cavalier Com- 
monwealth: History and Government 
of Virginia. text ed. McGraw-Hill, 
1957. 686p. $4.80. 

Virginia is indeed fortunate to have a text 
history of the quality of this volume. It is 
comprehensive, well-balanced, and _bounti- 
fully illustrated. However it’s thoroughness 


may become an obstacle for an average high 
school student. 


Kurtz, STEPHEN GuILp. The Presi- 
dency of John Adams. University of 
Pa. Press, 1957. 448p. $8.50. 
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A careful study of the causes for the down- 
fall of the Federalist party in 1800. The 
author stresses Adam’s problem with the 
warmongers of the period. 


Morris, CHRISTOPHER. The Tudors. 
Macmillan, 1956. 202p. $4.50. 


Interesting essays which interpret the per- 
sonality of England’s most fascinating royal 
dynasty. The author writes well, and the 
publishers have put his words in a hand- 
some, well-illustrated volume. 


SPRIGGE, SyLvia Saunpers. Karl 
Marx. Macmillan, 1957. 144p. $1.50. 
Great Lives Series. 

This is a brief biography of Marx which 
throws some new light on his personal life. 
It is particularly instructive as to Marx’s. 
relation to Engels and to other socialist 
leaders. An extremely well balanced short 


survey; it is a book both laymen and scholars 
can read with profit. 


TILDEN, FREEMAN. Interpreting our 
Heritage. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957. 110p. $3.50. 


The National Park Service has a twofold 
purpose—to preserve our natural scenery and 
historic places, and to provide enjoyment of 
them to those who come to see. It is the 
latter service with which this book is con- 
cerned, upon which Park Service personnel 
can base their interpretation of the parks to- 
the people who come to visit them. 


Text 


AIKEN, DayMonpD J. AND OTHERS. 
Algebra: Its Big Ideas and Basic 
Skills. Book I and II, 2d ed. McGraw, 
1957. $3.40, $3.60. 

These books are well-organized and have 
many fine teaching aids. The subject matter 
is traditional and the treatment is conven- 
tional, There are present a few unfortunate 
errors; for example, the two statements, on 
page 177 of Book II, about the discriminant 
of a quadratic equation. 


CLEMENSEN, Jessie WILLIAMS AND 
OrHers. Your Health and Safety. 4th 
ed. Harcourt, 1957. 576p. $4.08. 

This fourth edition is written for high 





in 








school students. It is divided into interest- 
ing units, well-illustrated. The suggested 
baring activities, questions, sources of ma- 
terials will be helpful to the students. 


Cook, LuELLA B. People in Litera- 
ture. rev. ed. Harcourt, 1957. 688p. 
$3.80. 


This is a revision of a popular high school 
text. The outstanding new feature added is 
16 new sections: 5 fictional narratives, 6 
poems, and 5 non-fictional pieces. The well- 
tested features popular with students are re- 
tained and reinforced in this revision. The 
literary sections are grouped under eight unit 
headings: Youth, Family and Fireside, Peo- 
ple Overseas, Roads to Success, Lost Worlds, 
The March of Freedom, The Growth of the 
Mind, and The Challenge of the Future. 


Hook, Jutius Nicnotas. Modern 
American Grammar and Usage. Ron- 


ald, 1956. 475p. $5.00. 


This textbook for college classes may also 
serve as a guide for the general reader who 
is interested in American English. The book 
is based upon an inductive study of the 
language as it is printed, since the authors 
feel this approach offers the most practical 
help for students who want to be able to 
write and speak on various levels of usage. 
Background material is given only at points 
where it will contribute to the understanding 
of present structure and usage. The least 
traditional and most interesting chapters are 
those which describe the major and minor 
sentence patterns. 


Jennincs, Frank G. AND CHARLES 
J. Cauirri, eds. Stories. Harcourt. 
1957. 349p. $3.00. 


Here is a fresh and interesting collection 
of 32 short stories and 18 short poems. The 
stories are arranged in three teaching units: 
stories of impact, stories of depth, and stories 
to think about. The poems are presented 
without comment. They echo, underscore, il- 
luminate story themes and stir deep reflec- 
tion on the stories. The authors include 5 
Nobel prize winners and 7 Pulitzer prize 
winners. A 32-page Teacher’s Guide bound 
into Teacher’s Edition treats each story in- 
dividually. This is a distinguished collection, 
very teachable, and one which students in 
high school will enjoy. 


OsBoRNE, JESSE OTTO AND OTHERS, 
Exploring Arithmetic, Grades 4, 6, 8. 
Webster, 1957. $2.64, ea. 


These are three books of a good arithmetic 
series. The authors are very competent. The 
selection and presentation of content seems 
sound, and the books are presented in a 
pleasant format. 


RIDDLESBARGER, ADA AND E,. P., 
Cotner. Easy English Exercises. new 
ed. World, 1956. 310p. $1.92. 


Easy English Exercises furnishes a 
thorough course in the basic concepts of 
grammar that are essential not only for 
speaking and writing well, but for fully com- 
prehending written or spoken English. The 
organization is readily adaptable to any 
learning situation. The book may be used as 
a basic text or as supplementary, remedial, or 
related material in line with various units, 
projects, or courses of study. 


Roserts, Pau. Patterns of English. 
2v. in 1. Harcourt, 1956. 39p, 314p. 
$3.25. 


This text presents a completely new 
method of teaching the English language to 
students in the upper years of high school. 
This method, developed and tested at Lin- 
coln High School in San Jose, California, 
with students of widely varying abilities, 
uses recent findings in linguistics to help 
students: (1) to understand their natural 
language better; (2) to use it more ef- 
fectively. This text will be of inestimable 
value to those who are interested in teaching 
high school students according to the most 
recent findings of research. 


SCHUELER, HERBERT AND HAROLD 
Lenz. Practical American English for 
Students From Other Lands. Bk. I. 
Longmans, 1956. 261p. $3.25. 


This text is the first of a series resulting 
from several years’ experimentation with stu- 
dents from foreign lands at the Queens Col- 
lege English Language Institute. It is de- 
signed for the literate adult who seeks a 
practical, functional knowledge of American 
English in preparation for life in the United 
States as a student, visitor, permanent resi- 
dent, or future citizen. No significant pre- 
vious knowledge of English is assumed in 
Book I and the student is expected to acquire 
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command of English through systematic di- 
rect experience with English linguistic ma- 
terials without the intermediary of his own 
native tongue. 


WAGENHEIM, Haro_p H. AND OTH- 
ERS. Our Reading Heritage; Grades 9- 
12. Holt, 1956. $3.88, $3.96, $4.16, 
$4.40. 

Anthologies of stories, essays and poems 
grouped to include literature which portrays 
the American and World scene in terms of 
how the high school student might find him- 
self through literature. A series planned to 


give the best in terms of appeal to high 
school young people. 


List 
ApramMs, Meyer Howarp. A Glos- 


sary of Literary Terms. Rinehart, 
1957. 105p. $1.00. 


BarnE, Kitty. Jntroducing Handel; 
ill. by J. J. Crockford. Roy, 1957. 
90p. $2.00. 


Barne, Kitty. Introducing Mozart; 
ill. by J. J. Crockford. Roy, 1957. 89p. 
$2.00. 


BarneE, Kitty. Introducing Schu- 
bert; ill. by J. J. Crockford. Roy, 
1957. 68p. $2.00. 


EDUCATIONAL REcORDS BUREAU, 
New York. Achievement Testing Pro- 
gram in Independent Schools and 
Supplementary Studies, 1957. The Bu- 
reau, 1957. 73p. $2.00. BULLETIN 
#70. 


Hatpin, ANDREW W. The Leader- 
ship Behavior of School Superintend- 
ents. College of Education, Ohio State 
University, 1956. 109p. $2.00. 


Hunt, DeWitt. Work Experience 
Education Programs in American Sec- 
ondary Schools. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1957. 
94p. 
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mew titles ... 


SUCCESSFUL HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHING 


Sam P. Wiggins 


The importance of developing in- 
dividual teaching methods is 
emphasized in this text, and the 
author presents a thorough and 
effective examination of the dif- 
ferences and problems in junior 
and senior high school teaching. 
This concise text, written both 
for undergraduates and teachers 
in service, also provides a keen 
and perceptive analysis of the 
developmental characteristics of 
the teenager. 
Available spring, 1958. 


THE PRACTICE OF 
SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Herold C. Hunt 
and 


Paul R. Pierce 


Placing educational administra- 
tion on a truly professional basis, 
the authors describe and _illus- 
trate practices and policies based 
on fundamental principles which 


they have developed through care- 
ful analyses of successful prac- 
tice, research findings, and pio- 
neer thinking. 


Available spring, 1958. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 
Dallas 1 Palo Alto 














Norpin, Dayton W. ed. The Choir- 
master’s Workbook, Vol. VY. August- 
ana, 1956. 195p. $2.50. 


Parry, W. H. Thirteen Centuries of 
English Church Music. 2d ed. Hinrich- 
sen, 1957. 64p. 4s 6d. 


RicHarp Strauss. Recollections and 
Reflections; tr. by L. J. Laurence. 
Boosey, 1953. 153p. 8s 6d. 


STEWART, L. JANE AND OTHERS. 
Improving Reading in the Junior High 
School. Appleton, 1957. 67p. $.95. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. ed. Vital Is- 
sues in Education. American Council 
on Education, 1957. 176p. $2.00. 


Woe Liner, Ropert C. and M. A. 
Woop. Requirements for Certification 
. .- University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
(22d ed., 1957-58). 125p. $3.50. 
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CAMP TENNESSEE 
FOR BOYS 


“A Distinguished Private Summer Camp’ 
29th Successful Season 


2-4-8 WEEKS INCLUSIVE FEE 
NO EXTRAS 


ALL ACTIVITIES INCLUDING: 


e Baseball Teams @ Special Riding Instruction @ Guided 
Tours @ High Adventure in Wilderness Pioneering e Canoe 


Trips in Davy Crockett Country e Golf e Riflery 


e Indian Archery @ Crafts @ Basketball School Con- 
ducted by Nationally Famous Coach e Private Tutoring 


e Dramatics @e Mature Staff e Personal Attention Given 
Each Boy 


Health Record Unsurpassed @ Superior Leadership and 
Guidance. Beautiful Private Domain. 


FOR 1958 CATALOG AND TENNESSEE’S “21 POINTS” 
Write 


MARK G. WEATHERLY, DIRECTOR 
WINCHESTER, TENNESSEE 


Accredited and Recommended by American Camping Association 
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Outstanding New Educational Sooke 
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PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


By ROBERT W. RICHEY, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education, New Second Edition. 550 pages, $6.00 

Completely redesigned and brought up to date, this new second edition offers an entirely 
different approach for the introductory college education course. The approach not only 
helps the student to learn the nature of the education field, but also weighs carefully the 
wisdom of his entering the teaching profession and helps him plan his career over the long 
term on the basis of his own abilities. It is the only text to emphasize the broad meaning 
of “planning for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 


NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 
By JEROME E. LEAVITT, Portland State College. Ready in July 


A new “methods” text in preschool education written primarily for prospective nursery or 
kindergarten teachers. Programs, methods, and materials are considered as a total program 
of early childhood education. Basic philosophical material as well as specific methods of 
training are covered in chapters on education in our democratic society, preschools abroad, and 


child growth and development. Both slow learners and gifted children receive special 
attention. 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING 
A Basic Health Education Text for College Students 
By EDWARD B. JOHNS and WILFRED C. SUTTON, University of Cali- 


fornia at Los Angeles, and LLOYD E. WEBSTER, Los Angeles County 
Schools. New Second Edition. Ready in April 


This fine text has been improved and updated to meet the needs of the growing number of 
schools interested in teaching the modern approach to health education. Attractive picture 
stories for each chapter and a new 2-column format make for greater readability. The 
authors are concerned with the total functioning of the individual in his society, rather than 
primarily with physiological aspects. The approach focuses directly on the student’s needs 
and interests, emphasizing his mental and emotional health for social adjustment. 


HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By BERNARD G. KELNER, University of Pennsylvania. 343 pages, $5.50 


In a down-to-earth and readable style, the author shows the basic teaching method in the 
elementary school. It is designed for the student preparing to teach, as well as for the 
beginning teacher seeking help in the critical “first-days” and the veteran teacher anxious 
to improve. Definite suggestions are offered. from getting a position to evaluation on the 


job; and important teaching problems are considered in the light of actual classroom 
experience. 


H 








McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 





NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


by VERNON MALLINSON, University of Reading, England 

Built upon the belief that education is the expression of a nation’s 
traditions and aspirations, this scholarly text examines and com- 
pares the historical, political and sociological aspects of educa- 
tion in the main European countries, the United States and 
Russia. 1957, 249 pages, $3.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by CHARLES A. BUCHER, New York University, and EVELYN 
M. READE, New Jersey Teachers College, Glassboro 

Viewing play as an “educational medium which has tremendous 
potentialities for optimum development of children,” this unique 
new book provides a complete treatment of physical education 
as an integral part of the modern elementary curriculum. Over 
100 play activities, never before published, are diagramed and 
illustrated. Coming Spring 1958 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


by JOE PARK, Northwestern University 

A scholarly presentation of the major philosophies of education, 

this provocative text provides substantial portions of some of the 

best known works of distinguished authors in the field. Catholic, 

Protestant and Jewish philosophies of education are explored. 
Coming Spring 1958 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, Fourth Edition 


by WARD G. REEDER, Emeritus, The Ohio State University 
Analyzing the urgent and recurring problems found in the ad- 
ministration of the local school system, the fourth edition pro- 
vides a significant coverage of school systems, both rural and 
urban, from the point of view of the school board members, 
school superintendents, principals and teachers. 

Coming Spring 1958 


A FIRST COURSE IN EDUCATION, 
Fourth Edition 


by WARD G. REEDER Coming Spring 1958 


Se naniies Maghany 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








